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INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


This is the title of a government document lately issued in 
Rome. A brief account was given in our last number of cer- 
tain facts about Savings banks which show the progress of 
the Postal Savings bank movement in various countries. 
Since that article was written we have received a copy of the 
official report of the Italian Government, above referred to. 
We have also before us the interesting paper of Mr. Edward 
Brabrook, read before the London Statistical Society, in 
which an abstract is given of the Italian report. As the 
agitation of the Savings bank question in this country is 
extending its limits, and seems likely to become still more 
prominent before the public mind, we propose to give the 
main facts set forth in the report in regard to European Sav- 
ings banks. We regret to see that no later statistics than 
those of 1875 are given for the Savings banks of the United 
States. It is, however, a subject of gratification that our 
American Savings bank system is not ignored altogether, as 
has too often happened in previous savings bank reports 
compiled by statisticians abroad. In the present paper we 
shall confine ourselves to the official report of the European 
Savings banks, leaving the American statistics to be supple- 
mented by more complete figures from the authentic state- 
ments of the present year, which will probably be all com- 
pleted in time for the May number of the BANKER’s MaGa- 
ZINE, 

48. 
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The report divides the history of Savings banks into three 
periods. The first terminates in 1848, just before the gold 
discoveries gave an impulse to business and enlarged the 
earning power of the operatives, both skilled and unskilled, 
throughout the world. The second period is from 1848 to 
1861, and the third period extends from 1861 to the present 
time. The following table computed at five lire to the dol- 
lar, shows the comparative condition of the Savings banks in 
the chief countries of Europe at each of these three periods: 


PROGRESS OF SAVINGS BANKS IN EUROPE, 1848-1876. 

First Period Second Period 

ending 1848. ending 1861. Last Return. 

France $ 76,000,000 ae $ 67,500,000 am $ 117,500,000 

Prussia 12,000,000 et 37)500,000 oa 246, 500,000 

3,500,000 si 12,500,000 os 57,000,000 

Mecklenburg. . 2,000,000 ee 5,000,000 -_ 5,000,000 

1,000,000 - 4,000,000 i 7,000,000 

Bavaria 7;500,000 ais 10,000,000 35 12,000,000 

Wurtemburg.. 500,000 ea 2,500,000 ie 13,500,000 

Great Britain. 153,500,000 re 206,000,000 i 359,500,000 

7,500,000 we 69,500,000 = 107,000,000 


$ 263, 500,000 $ 414,500,000 ae $ 924,000,000 


It thus appears that the aggregate of Savings deposits in 
the countries mentioned was in 1848, $ 263,500,000; in 1861 it 
had increased to $ 414,500,000; and at the latest reports the 
aggregate was $924,000,000. To show the relative amounts 
of the deposits, the following table is given showing the 
number of persons who have specified sums on deposit : 


COMPARATIVE AMOUNTS OF DEPOSITS IN EUROPEAN SAVINGS 
BANKS, 1876. 
Under Under $ 100 $75 $150 $ 100 $200 
Percentage of Deposits. $75. $100. and over. to$i1s50. and over. to $200. and over. 
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The aggregate Sunnie in all the Savings banks of the 
twenty countries comprised in the report, amount to 
$ 1,843,025,000, or about twice as much as the Savings bank 
deposits of the United States. At the head of the European 
Savings banks is Great Britain, with an aggregate of 
$732,810,000; Austria, with $269,655,000; Russia, with 
$ 246,575,000; while Italy reports $ 107,470,000 for 1875. Sub- 
joined is a table showing the whole of the aggregates for the 
year for which they are reported, and the aggregate popula- 
tion of the several countries. 
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AGGREGATE DEPOSITS OF SAVINGS BANKS IN EUROPE. 


No. of No.of Depositors, Total Am’t 
Year. -opulation. Banks. st January. Deposits. 
36,102,000 . 521 . 2,021,000 . 117,720,000 
5,330,000 . @. 132,000 . 12,550,000 
21,306,000 . 215 . 1,269,000 . 269,655,000 
15,417,000 . 282 . —  . 76,045,000 
r + 24,039,000 . 979 . 2,059,000 . 246,575,000 
Kingdom of Saxony + 2,556,000 . 156 , —  . 57,225,000 
Thuringia ° 899,000 . w « 33,000 . 9,485,000 
Mecklenburg ° 557,000 . . gI,00co ly 5,300,000 
370,000. ‘ 81,000. 8,080,000 
135,000 . > 48,000. 7,020,000 
52,000 . : 14,000 . 000 
4,824,000 . ‘ 279,000 . 12,450,000 
1,818,000. ‘ + 13,830,000 
1,461,000 . 2 141,000 . 20,710,000 
1,549,000 . — . 41,000 . 1,415,000 
32,412,000 . 5,142 . 3,131,000 . 732,810,000 
1,824,000 . 314 . 316,000 . 50,310,000 
4,297,000 . 271 . 563,000 . 30,175,000 
1,750,000 . 262 . 220,000 . 26,005,000 
2,669,000 - gm . 542,000 . 57,905,000 
56,408,000. —. 71,000 . 3,675,000 
1,838,000. s . 18,000. 1,730,000 
27,482,000 s Oe . —  _. + 107,470,000 
3)579,000 . 240 . 99,000 . 5,035,000 


229,830,000 .10,307 . 14,169,000 .1,843,025,000 


As to the Savings banks in France, the report states that 
the first Savings bank was established in Paris in 1818, and 
since then 521 Savings banks in all have been sanctioned. 
These have 620 branches. The amount of deposits in 1835 
was $7,130,000 ; in 1847 $76,225,000; in 1860 $67,715,000; 
and in 1872 $117,720,000. In December, 1872, the deposits 
were $ 103,045,000, in 2,016,000 accounts, distributed as fol- 
lows: $100 and under, seventy- nine per cent.; $100 to $ 160, 
ten per cent.; $160 to $ 200, five per cent.; over $200, six per 
cent. The number of transactions in the year 1872 was 
2,558,000. The interest allowed by the Government is four 
per cent.; that paid to depositors in Paris 3% ; on the aver- 
age of all banks 334 per cent. 

The general and municipal councils assist the banks by 
donations of about $15,000,000 a year. The Bank of Paris 
alone has 241,000 depositors. The average of deposit accounts 
to population is fifty-six per 1,000, which rises in the depart- 
ment of Seine-et-Marne to 161, and sinks in that of Corsica 
to five per 1,000. The average of investments is a little over 
$ 25. 

The deposits in the Paris Savings Bank amount to 
$7,090,000. The Savings banks were much depleted by the 
events of 1870 and 1871, whieh caused large withdrawals. 
Savings bank deposits contributed $12,515,000 to the war 
indemnity loan. The majority both of deposits and with- 
drawals take place in January. 

The Savings Bank of Paris has thirty-two branches. Of the 
depositors in 1874, sixty-three per cent. were workmen and 
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artisans, eighteen per cent. domestic servants, ten per cent. 
employés, three per cent. soldiers and sailors, two per cent. 
the liberal professions, and four per cent. annuitants. By a 
legacy of M. Lavocat, the bank has created 1,256 deposits of 
$10 each for children between ten and fifteen years. 

It will be observed that the reports are some of them 
old and none are more recent than 1875. It is hoped that, 
as the beginning has been so satisfactorily made in the col- 
lecting of this description of statistics, the Italian Govern- 
ment will continue the work hereafter, and that the same exam- 
ple will be followed by other governments. An interesting 
part of the report is taken up with the particulars of the 
Savings banks in various countries. 

In Italy there were 282 Savings banks at the end of 1872, 
of which 142 were principal banks, and the others branches. 
Of the 142, seventy-five were of private origin, while the rest 
were organized by public institutions. With two exceptions, 
all the Italian Savings banks are managed without profit to 
the promoters or guarantors. The minimum deposit is usually 
twenty cents, the maximum from five dollars to one thousand 
dollars. In a few cases no maximum limit is fixed, and in 
one the minimum limit is two cents. Notice before with- 
drawal is usually required, in Venetia as long as four months 
for sums exceeding $60. The number of Savings banks in 
Italy in 1825, was only eleven; in 1855, 100; in 1860, 125; 
and in 1875, 965. The deposits in 1825 were $540,000; in 
1845, $7,720,000 ; in 1860, $69,625,000 ; in 1875, $ 109,407,000. 
The average rate of interest allowed is 4% per cent. The 
system of school Saving banks has been adopted in sixty-six 
communes. 

Eleven provinces of Italy do not possess a single Savings 
bank; and while 280 communes, with a population of six 
millions, are provided with Savings banks, 8,102 communes, 
with a population of twenty-one millions, are unprovided. On 
the average, Italy possesses one Savings bank for every 95,000 
of population. 412 banks, having deposits exceeding 
$ 75,000,000, are established in cities, and 170 banks having 
only a little more than $10,000,000 in rural districts; the 
city population of Italy being to the rural as 8% to 18% 
millions. The total deposits in 1825 were $540,000; in 1850, 
$ 8,000,000 ; in 1872, $89,300,000, The number of depositors 
in the latter year being 676,237, giving an average of about 
$130 to each depositor, and nearly $4.50 per head of the 
population. 

As to the deposits of savings in popular banks and other 
credit institutions, there is evidence of a notable increase. In 
113 of them, the number of accounts had increased between 
1869 and 1873 from 7,457 to 40,836, and the amount invested 
from $480,000 to $5,190,000. The popular bank of Milan 
opened in September, 1873, and in December, 1874, its 
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deposits amounted to $2,965,000. Its success was in part due 
to the fact, that it offered four per cent. interest, while the 
Savings bank of Lombardy pays 3% per cent. 

Postal Savings banks were established in Italy by a law of 
27th May, 1875. Sums over $400 are not to have interest. 
Up to the 15th, June, 1876, 904 post offices had been opened 
for deposits, of which 627 had actually commenced business, 
44,000 transactions had taken place, and the amount at the 
credit of depositors was $215,000. 

In the whole of France at the close of December, 1874, 
there were 529 Savings banks with 694 branches. The num- 
ber of deposit accounts had increased to 2,170,000; the new 
depositors for the year being 263,000, divided as follows: 
82,000 workmen, $ 3,230,000; 38,000 domestics, $1,725,000 ; 
12,000 employés, $ 415,000 ; 7,000 soldiers and sailors, $ 265,000 ; 
64,000 other professions, $ 3,185,000; 60,000 children, $ 1,195,000; 
add for friendly societies, $25,000. Total, $10,040,000. 
Interest is guaranteed on deposits at four per cent. The 
expenses of the Savings banks averaged twenty cents per 
deposit account, or one-half per-cent on the transactions of 
the year. The dotation funds were $3,370,000, the reserve 
funds $ 475,000. 

During the 18 years preceding the war with Germany, the 
French Savings bank deposits increased annually by about 26 
million francs. Thus starting from 275 million francs of 
deposits in 1852, when the Savings banks law was changed, 
a total of 720 million francs was reached in June, 1870. 
After the war, the deposits, which had fallen to 515 millions 
francs in 1872, attained a total of 535 millions in 1873, of 573 
millions in 1874, of 667 million francs in 1875, of 775 million 
francs in 1876, and of 790 million francs on 28th February, 
1877. At present the deposits are said to exceed 800 million 
francs. M. De Malarce attributes this astonishing increase in 
the deposits in part to the introduction throughout France, 
of the penny Savings bank system, established long ago in 
England, but which would appear to have found an even 
more congenial soil for growth on the continent. More than 
4,000 schools in France have established penny banks since 
1874. 

The number of scholars thus already made familiar with 
the institution amounts to 260,000. 

In Belgium, the aggregate ‘Savings bank deposits in 1870, 
were $8,345,000, and in 1874, $12,550,000. The number of 
banks is ten, nine of which are private institutions. The 
government Savings bank surpasses all the rest taken 
together. It was established in 1865. The National Bank and 
the Post Offices act as agencies for it. Besides its ordinary 
business, it deals in life annuities, but, as in England, with 
comparatively little success. It has twenty-three branch 
banks. At the close of 1871 its deposits were $ 4,400,000, and 
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in December 1874, $7,965,000. The number of its depositors 
at the latter date was 92,000, and the depositors of the other 
banks 40,000. When a deposit exceeds $600 the manager 
may, after notice, employ the excess in the purchase of gov- 
ernment securities. Some use is made by the government of 
the Savings bank deposits, such as roads and education. 

Of the 240 Savings banks established in Holland, 175 of 
which were founded by the society of public utility, 216 are 
still in existence. Their deposits are reported at $5,635,000 
and their reserves amount to $865,000. The rate of interest 
varies from three to four per cent. 

The Savings bank of Luxemburg was established in 1859. 
The deposits on 31st December, 1874, amounted to $1,555,000. 

In Switzerland are 312 Savings banks. The depositors at 

the end of 1872 were 542,000, on a population of 2,669,000 
The amount deposited was $57,905,000. In 1862 the deposits 
were $26,380,000; and in 1852, $12,075,000. The principal 
investment is in mortgages, which amounted to $2,120,000 in 
1872. 
Austria has 275 Savings banks. The number of deposit 
accounts is 1,269,000, and the amount deposited $ 269,655,000. 
In 1870 the aggregate was $142,855,000. The first private 
Savings bank was established at Vienna, in 1819. Savings 
banks are regulated by a decree made in 1844, which places 
them wholly under the supervision of the Government. 

In Prussia, the first Savings bank was founded by the 
municipality of Berlin, in 1828. In 1838, they were taken 
under the supervision of the government. Their formation 
has been much aided by an association called the “Central 
Union for the good of the Industrial Classes.” A great 
variety of investments is permitted. Besides Savings banks, 
there are, of course, the credit banks of Herr Schultz 
Delitzsch, which perform a similar function. 

The principal Savings bank in Wurtemburg is a Govern- 
ment institution; the district Savings banks are under 
municipal management. 

In Denmark, Savings banks are private institutions, but 
must not be managed for profit, nor invest in foreign securi- 
ties, and are required to make an annual return to Govern- 
ment. 

The limit of deposits is strictly regulated. In France, it is 
now $200. In England £150 a year, or $750 altogether. 
The limit in Belgium, is $600; In Holland, $85; In the 
German States, the limit varies according to the rules of the 
banks. 

The usual rate of interest is five per cent., though some 
Savings banks allow four, and some six. The Savings bank 
of Vienna has a capital of $ 46,875,000. 

Hungary has 283 Savings banks, and $76,045,000 to the 
credit of depositors. 
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The methods of investment vary greatly. In the Savings 
banks of France, seventy-nine per cent. of the deposits are 
invested on government securities, nineteen per cent. on 
mortgage, and two per cent. on municipal bonds. In Belgium 
two-thirds of the deposits are invested upon commercial 
securities. The most usual investment is in the public funds. 
In Austria, however, sixty per cent. is invested on mortgage ; 
in Prussia, fifty per cent; in Thuringia, seventy per cent; in 
Hamburg, ninety per cent; in Denmark, fifty per cent.; in 
Switzerland, seventy per cent. 

In Great Britain, the Savings banks, which date from 
1799, are private institutions, but are required to deposit 
their funds with the Government, and interest at 3% per 
cent. is guaranteed to them. The Post Office banks are 
purely governmental; and by their means the number of 
depositors has doubled, and the amount deposited has 
increased more than fifty per cent. They pay to depositors 
interest at the rate of 2% per cent., and the interest made 
by the government on their investments is sufficient to pay 
expenses and provide a surplus. In England the penny banks 
mentioned above are wholly private institutions. 


THE LONDON MONEY MARKET AND THE BANK 
OF ENGLAND. 


The decline in the relative importance of the Bank of 
England to the English money market is a matter worthy 
of careful notice. The influence of the Bank, from its pos- 
session of the chief stock of banking bullion in England, has 
hitherto been paramount, but the growth of the joint-stock 
banks is weakening this influence, and brings into question 
the stability of a system whose superstructure increases more 
rapidly than does its foundation. It is a question of compar- 
ative strength between depletion and reserve, where a policy 
exists such as that of England, which allows one bank to hold 
the reserve for the whole banking system. So long as the 
Bank of England could dictate the rate of interest, this was 
the rudder which controlled the general financial policy ; 
but the last effort of the Bank to regulate directly the rate 
of interest failed, and in the enormous growth of the dis- 
count banks of London, we see the reason for this failure. 

In 1874 and 1875, the bills discounted by the Bank of 
England averaged less than twenty-three million dollars. 
For the ten years prior to 1865 the average amount of dis- 
counted bills equaled forty-three million dollars, or nearly 
double the average amount for 1874 and 1875. 

The following table marks the growth of the Joint-Stock 
Banks of London: 
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DEPOSITS OF THE JOINT-STOCK BANKS, 


It thus appears that in 1844 the deposits of the Bank of 
England were twenty-six million dollars in excess of the 
deposits of the Joint-Stock Banks in London, but in 1857, 
the deposits of the latter were 120 million dollars larger 
than those of the Bank at the same time. 

The change shown by the above comparison is one of 
Startling significance. 

Reviewing a later period, we find the deposits to be as 
follows : 


wasaten cae 


Bank of England. Joint-Stock Banks. 
$ 150,000,000 te $ 357, 100,000 
142,000,000 wens 343,600,000 

In a period of thirty years the Bank of England has little 
more than doubled its deposits, while those of the Joint- 
Stock Banks have increased nearly four-fold, and in the same 
period the relative positions of the two parties have been 
reversed. 

The London Zconomist makes upon these great changes 
some comments which are hardly pointed enough to attract 
the attention which they deserve, and it acknowledges but 
partly the failure of the Bank of England to control, in 
October last, the discount rate, when an export of five million 
dollars of gold to this country led to an advance in the Bank 
rate, from two per cent. to five, without a substantial influ- 
ence upon the market discount rate. We quote these com- 
ments below : 

“The deposits of all the joint-stock banks now having 
offices in London very largely exceed this sum. It is some- 
what difficult to draw the line so as to mark out clearly 
what is ‘London money’ and what is ‘ Provincial money,’ 
now that so many banks, including the principal Scotch banks, 
have offices in London. But one thing is clear, and that is, 
that the banking money outside the bank, with which the 
bank has to compete, is now considerably larger proportion- 
ately than it hitherto has been. And though, when the fact 
that the Bank of England allows no interest whatever on the 
deposits in its hands and that all the other joint-stock banks 
do, is taken in consideration, the increase in the amount held 
by the Bank of England is very remarkable; yet it is clear 
that the position of the bank is no longer one of that 
undoubted preéminence which it occupied thirty years ago. 

“The bank, however, is able by raising the rate of discount 
to exert a considerable influence when it needs to do so, in 


a 
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order to protect its reserve. And it gave a signal instance 
of fidelity to its traditions in this respect, when last October 
it raised the rate of discount to five per cent. The outer 
market scarcely followed this rise at all, though it was 
undoubtedly the right step for the bank to take at the time. 
The bullion reserve was then slowly diminishing ; it therefore 
became needful for the bank to protect it thus. It was the 
need to protect the reserve, not any mercantile demand for 
money, which led the bank to raise its own rate at that time, 
irrespective of the market rate. 

“Meanwhile, the competition for bills in the discount 
market is beyond question most sharp at the present day. 
Within a period of about twenty years, several joint-stock 
companies have been formed for the purpose of carrying on 
this class of business, and the number of private firms 
engaged in it appears also to augment. Various circum- 
stances—the increasing supply of money, the power of deal- 
ing by means of telegraphic transfers, and other circum- 
stances, have all tended to limit the supply of bills, which is 
apparently smaller now in proportion to the supply of money 
than it was ten or fifteen years since, whilst the competition 
for those in the market is closer than ever. As matters 
stand, it becomes a question whether the publication of a 
fixed rate by the Bank of England is not as much an 
anachronism now as a permanently fixed rate was in the 
year 1844. When a rate is published, as it is now, by the 
bank, people can tell at once whether they can get their 
business done cheaper elsewhere ; and in this period of sharp 
competition, this knowledge is enough of itself to deter them 
from coming to a bank, the rate of which they know already. 
The bank loses thus that power of delicate adjustment of its 
position to the precise needs of the moment, which is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of business. It cannot, as it were, 
feel the pulse of its customers as closely as it could were its 
rate not advertised ; it cannot follow as well the distinctions 
made between one class of paper and another, as it could did 
the present hard and fast rule not exist. It would still retain 
the power of protecting its reserve which it now possesses, by 
raising its rate above the market rate, as it does now. It is 
not that anyone would venture to suggest to the bank any 
alteration in the mode of doing business for the mere sake 
of an alteration. In these matters, as has been well said, 
‘Time is the greatest innovator.’ As times alter, true Con- 
servatism consists not in a rigid adherence to the mere text 
of the rules of the past, but in such an adjustment to the 
wants of the present time as enables a similar position to be 
taken up now, as then. No doubt there are other expedients 
by which a command of the outside market may be main- 
tained, than by holding bills; but the holding bills under 
discount is the natural function of a bank, and that is the 
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reason why it seems preferable to any other method of mak- 
ing advances. Well-selected bills are by far the best security 
in which a bank can employ the bulk of its loanable money. 
In any time of pressure, a bank holding a large supply of 
good bills is in a far safer position than a bank which has 
its money in more fixed securities, of however high a class 
they may be. As the bills a bank holds mature day by day, 
they provide a supply of ready money when ready money is 
needed.” 


GROWTH OR DECADENCE OF NATIONAL WEALTH. 
BY DR. GEORGE MARSLAND. 


Some of the most difficult problems in economics are con- 
nected with the causes and the tests of the productive growth 
and material prosperity of nations. Both here and abroad, 
since the panic of 1873, more attention has been given to 
the growth or decadence of national wealth than ever before, 
and a wholesome change of certain old theories on the sub- 
ject is not unlikely to occur in the rival schools of political 
economy and statesmanship. Two interesting discussions have 
recently been carried on in England and have begun to 
attract attention both here and on the continent of Europe. 
The first is upon the question whether the British people are 
consuming in modern times the accumulated capital of past 
years, or whether the nation is living within its annual 
income. This inquiry, which will be found suggestive as to 
the United States and other nations as well as to England, 
was first begun in the London Zconomist, by Mr. William 
Rathbone, of Liverpool. His letter appeared 14th November, 
and attracted so much notice that it was reprinted in the 
Economist of December rst, as a supplement. The conclusions 
at which Mr. Rathbone arrived are, first, that Great Britain 
has been extravagant and has over-spent to an extent which 
is reducing its capital and eating into its savings. His sec- 
ond conclusion is that ere long this extravagance will neces- 
sitate a great deal of enforced economy attended by much 
individual suffering and considerable stringency in the money 
market. Mr. Rathbone’s third inference is that as a strin- 
gent money market after a long period of abundant money 
is apt to develop hidden sores and to create a time of dis- 
credit, it is incumbent on prudent merchants and bankers 
to keep their resources well in hand and confine their opera- 
tions within very safe limits. The chief fact relied upon by 
Mr. Rathbone in support of his view of the decadence of 
the national wealth is the extraordinary decline in the export 
trade of Great Britain which has greatly increased the 
adverse balance of trade. As England, for some years past, 
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has not been able to pay for her imports by her exported 
fabrics and other commodities, Mr. Rathbone argues that she 
has been exporting foreign securities heretofore held by her, 
and that this process is essentially a sign of impoverishment 
and of decadence. Two other symptoms of a similar char- 
acter have been pointed out by other writers. One of these 
is the diminution in the hours of labor. Some years ago 
the engineers throughout England made up their minds to 
lessen the hours of labor for themselves. A long and suc- 
cessful strike gave force to this mischievous resolve, and the 
consequence was a loss to the country, not only of twenty 
per cent. of the labor done by a few thousand striking 
workmen, but a consequent loss of the productive power of 
an immense multitude of machines which were dependent on 
the engineers, and were worked by them. A similar mania 
for lessening productive efficiency has spread throughout 
most of the trades. The monetary value of the productive 
power which has thus been destroyed is extremely large and 
it forms one element in the problem started by Mr. Rath- 
bone. Another factor for its solution, suggested by the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette, is the diminution in the earning value of a great 
part of the “iron manufacturing plant,” and of the machinery 
of other productions consequent upon the enormous falling 
off in some of the staple exports of Great Britain. Without 
examining minutely these and other aspects of the question, 
we will pass to the second discussion referred to at the 
beginning of this article. It was started by Mr. Robert Giffen 
who is the efficient Chief of the Statistical Department of 
the British Board of Trade, and was for some years con- 
nected with the London Zconomist. We find in the March 
number of the London Banker's Magazine some account of 
Mr. Giffen’s paper, which was read before the London Sta- 
tistical Society, 15th January, 1878. The first question Mr. 
Giffen takes up is as to the amount of the existing capital 
or property in Great Britain. He next proceeds to compare 
this sum with similar aggregates in former years so as to 
ascertain the apparent rate of increase. Lastly, he compares 
the population at different times with the accumulated wealth 
and the rate of increase of the population with the rate of 
increase of wealth, as a test of progress. By working out 
these problems, he expects to be able to gather materials 
useful for inquiries as to what is the margin of taxation in 
a country, and whether and how much it is increasing or 
diminishing. 

With regard to the present aggregate of capital or pro- 
perty in Great Britain, Mr. Giffen takes the income-tax assess- 
ments, discriminates as far as he can the different sources of 
income, capitalizes these at an estimated number of years’ 
purchase, and then makes an allowance or conjecture for the 
capital of the income exempt from income-tax, and for that 
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which escapes assessment, as well as for capital which is not 
treated in the government returns as productive of income. 
He finds that the gross annual value of the income-tax 
assessments, in the year ended 31st March, 1875, was 
$ 2,855,000,000. Under Schedule A, which charges the owners 
of real estate at so much per pound sterling of annual value, 
he capitalizes lands at thirty years’ purchase, houses at fifteen 
years’ purchase, other profits at thirty years’ purchase. Under 
Schedule B, which charges the occupier of real estate on the 
annual value of the house and land he occupies, farmers’ 
profits are capitalized at ten years’ purchase. Under Schedule 
C, public,funds (less home funds) are capitalized at twenty- 
five years’ purchase. Under Schedule D, trades and profes- 
sions, one-fifth of the total income of 175 millions sterling is 
capitalized at fifteen years’ purchase, and the remaining in- 
come at various rates. Mr. Giffen adds as an estimate for 
trades and professions omitted, twenty per cent. of the amount 
assessed. From these data he deduces the final conclusion 
that the total capital of the people of the United Kingdom, 
amounts to a minimum of 8,500 millions sterling, or 
$ 42,500,000,000. He gives the following comparison of his 
estimates for 1875, with similar estimates for the year 1865 : 


CAPITAL OR PROPERTY IN GREAT BRITAIN 1865 AND 1875. 
Ageregate of Property. Amount Per Head. 

$ 42,500,000 .00 ‘ $ 1,300.00 

30,500,000 ..00 ¥ 1,020.00 


Total increase in ten years. $ 12,500,c00.00 ‘sa $ 280.00 
Percentage of increase in ten years. 39% per cent. .. 27 per cent. 

From these figures it appears that the increase during the 
ten years was $12,000,000,000, or at the rate of $ 1,240,000,000 
a year. In commenting on these results, Mr. Giffen says, 
“This is the capitalized value of the income derived from 
capital, using as far as possible the data of the income-tax 
returns as the basis of the estimate. It is a bewildering 
figure, about eleven times the amount of the British National 
debt, which may thus be reckoned, with all soberness, as a 
flea bite. Nearly 7,500 millions out of this amount besides, 
must be reckoned as income yielding, only the remaining 
1,000 millions being set down as the value of movable prop- 
erty or the direct property of imperial or local authorities, 
which does not yield any individual revenue. The suggestion 
may perhaps be made that to some extent these are only 
figures in an account. That the capital outlay on the soil, 
plant, machinery, factories and houses of England, or on the 
circulating capital of English industry, would not come to 
so much. But, in reply, I would say that, while there is no 
evidence one way or the other as to what the outlay has 
been, while we shall never know what it has cost, from gen- 
eration to generation, to give us all this inheritance, there is 
some justification for thinking that the values are stable and 
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not transitory. They represent an estate on which thirty-four 
millions of people have facilities for production and distribu- 
tion, which must be equal, all in all, to the facilities existing 
anywhere else.” The income-tax returns show that the gross 
income assessed, rose in Great Britain from $575,000,000 at 
the beginning of the century, to $850,000,000 in 1815, 
$ 1,255,000,000 in 1843, and $1,310,000,000 in 1853; and then 
in the United Kingdom, from $1,540,000,000 in 1855, to 
$ 1,980,000,000 in 1865, and $2,855,000,000 in 1875. The 
increase in the income assessed between 1865 and 1875 
amounts to $875,000,000, which is equal to forty-four per 
cent. of the income assessed in 1865. Assuming for 1865 a 
total capital of about $26,000,000,000, the increase, at forty- 
four per cent. would be $11,440,000,000, or in round figures, 
$ 1,150,000,000 per annum. 

With much labor Mr. Giffen has compiled tabular statistics 
of the details of increase under the different heads of lands, 
houses, &c. He adds the following remarks upon the results 
to which his researches have led: ‘Generally, I believe it 
will be admitted, these details correspond with what we 
should expect to find. The small increase in lands and far- 
mers’ profits is what we should expect to find from the 
comparative stationariness of agricultural industry, while 
there is a comparatively large increase in railways, somewhat 
above the average, and an enormous increase in mines and 
iron works, corresponding to the rapid development of iron 
and coal mining under the influence of the inflated prices 
of 1871-73. In the latter case, probably, part of the increase 
may be due to improved valuations, but it is in this direction 
certainly we should have looked for a great increase. So 
far as it goes, also, the increase of public funds—schedule 
C.—is in correspondence with the fact of immense public 
loans to foreign countries in recent years, though it does 
not indicate, we believe, the full amount of the increased 
lending to foreign countries, which we have endeavored 
to allow for otherwise. The item which will perhaps excite 
most surprise is the increase of other income-tax income, 
principally trades and professions, and public companies. The 
estimated increase amounts to 469 millions sterling, on a 
total of 659 millions sterling in 1865, or seventy-one per 
cent. Since 1855 the addition to capital has been immensely 
greater in proportion than the increase of population, 
whereas population has increased about one per cent. per 
annum, property has increased three to four per cent. As 
regards the question of the margin of taxation, the figures 
are absolutely astounding. The apparent increase of capital 
between 1865 and 1875 alone is 2,400 millions sterling—that 
is, about three times the amount of the British National 
Debt. That is to say, Great Britain has acquired in ten 
years three times the amount of its debt; it could pay the 
debt three times over, and still be as rich as at the begin- 
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ning of the decade. Allowing that to keep things in equi- 
librium there ought to be an increase of capital pari passu 
with the increase of population, the increase of capital in 
the ten years (1865-75) merely to keep the community as 
rich as it was, would only have been a little over 600 
millions sterling. Deducting this from the 2,400 millions 
sterling of actual increase, we have still a sum of 1,800 mil- 
lions sterling, or two and a half times the National Debt, 
which the nation could afford to pay, and still be as rich 
individually as it was ten years ago.” It will be seen that 
Mr. Giffen’s statistics do not confirm the calculations of Mr. 
Rathbone. Each of the two has probably omitted important 
factors of the problem. In what directions either of these 
inquirers has approached the nearest to the truth there will 
be difficulties in deciding, and opinions the most diverse will 
be held by competent authorities. 

To Mr. Rathbone it may be replied that the export of 
securities to foreign countries does not necessarily indicate 
decadence in wealth. France exported foreign securities to an 
enormous amount during, and since, the payment of the war 
indemnity to Germany. But France, throughout this whole 
period, has been growing rapidly in wealth and productive 
power. The essential result to which we are led by Mr. 
Rathbone’s figures is not that England is redressing her 
adverse balance of trade by the export of securities. What 
is of infinitely more importance as an economical fact is that 
England has lost part of the foreign demand for her surplus 
commodities, that her exports of manufactured goods have 
diminished, and that she is not creating as much new wealth 
now as formerly. As Adam Smith says, the aggregate 
increase in the wealth of a country comes from the total 
product of its agriculture and manufactures. If Mr. Rath- 
bone could lay before us the exact statistics as to what is the 
annual product of the agriculture and manufactures of Great 
Britain for several successive years, he would enable us to 
compare one year’s product with another. But no such 
Statistics are to be had. He has, therefore, attempted to give 
us the next best evidence by publishing and calling special 
attention to the fact that, as the surplus of the products 
exported abroad has fallen off enormously, the total aggre- 
gate must have also suffered a similar diminution. 

To Mr. Giffen it may be suggested that his method of 
capitalizing income, though it possesses great merit, and 
though at first sight it might seem to agree very well with 
the principles laid down by Adam Smith, has some important 
defects. Suppose, for example, a banker is asked to grant a 
credit. The first question he puts to the applicant is “how 
much are you worth?’ If the answer is “I am worth a 
million dollars, because I made a hundred thousand dollars 
clear last year, and capitalizing this at ten years’ purchase I 
am worth a million dollars now,” we fear that without some 
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good collaterals to sustain it, the desired credit will be 
refused. Nor would much more success attend another 
negotiation if the claim were based on real estate capitalized 
at thirty years’ purchase. Mr. Giffen will scarcely venture 
to affirm that either of these men adds to the present realized 
capital of the country a million of dollars because the one has 
real estate which, in thirty years, will produce a million 
dollars if it does not depreciate meanwhile, and the other 
can earn an income of a million dollars in ten years if his 
earning power keeps up. We have said that Mr. Giffen’s 
method seems in accordance with the principles of Adam 
Smith; but that celebrated economist nowhere, we believe, 
pretends to count among the elements of realized wealth the 
skill and talent and productive power of years to come. 
Whatever may be the conflicting opinions of rival dispu- 
tants on these and numerous other questions of detail, which 
will easily occur to the reader, we have no doubt that on 
one point all will agree, namely, that both Mr. Giffen and 
Mr. Rathbone deserve the thanks of economists, and have 
done good service to political science and legislation in 
starting these interesting, fruitful and practical discussions. 


———— 


AN ARGUMENT FOR BI-METALLIC MONEY. 


While gold is not needed for payments of debts in Europe 
we only need confidence to be able to resume specie payments; 
but with a demand for gold for export sufficient to deplete 
(or to threaten to deplete) the stock of gold in sight, a reli- 
ance on confidence will be a delusion; and the fossession 
of a large stock of gold will be necessary to ensure a con- 
tinuation of gold payments. 

To have an intelligent conception of the difficulties of 
permanent gold resumption we must, first of all, estimate the 
possible demand for our gold when the present abnormally 
low prices of our articles of export shall change, or when our 
creditors shall need gold sufficiently to insist upon our debts 
being paid. 

The range of prices which, as at the present time, allows 
exports to the extent of over two hundred millions of dollars 
yearly more than the imports, is a proof of financial distress 
rather than of commercial wealth. To export pork at ten 
dollars a barrel does not show a satisfactory condition of 
trade, but indicates a sacrifice from poverty. We cannot keep 
up the present excess of exports except by selling our surplus 
at ruinously low prices, and by taking for payment, at high 
prices, our bonds held abroad, making thereby a double loss. 

Admitting that with a return of prosperity a demand will 
come for a part of our gold, we can estimate this possible 
demand by the possible need for gold by our creditors. 
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During a period of twenty-five years the total banking liabi- 
lities of Great Britain have increased from $1,300,c00,000 to 
$ 3,900,000,000. (We refer to the BaNnKER’s MaGazineE for July, 
1876, page 19, for more extended figures.) As is well known, 
the reserve of coin for this liability is mainly, if not entirely, 
held by the Bank of England, so that the increase of coin 
held by that bank, during the same period, shows the 
increase in the reserve for this increase in banking 
liabilities. The increase of coin in the Bank of England from 
1850 to 1876, which includes the years of the greatest pro- 
duction of gold ever known, is about twenty-five millions of 
dollars. That is, for the increase in the banking liabilities in 
Great Britain, during the past quarter of a century, there has 
been an increase of coin reserve of only one per cent. of the 
increase in liabilities. The adjustment of modern banking, 
however, is such that a debtor’s coin reserve is a creditor’s 
coin reserve, and by the return of our bonds and other sal- 
able forms of indebtedness, whenever there is a demand for 
gold in Great Britain, our coin reserve will be depleted, first. 

When we consider (1) the low coin reserve of the Bank of 
England; (2) the almost inconceivable superstructure of 
liabilities resting upon this coin reserve; (3) the amount of 
paper money in existence in this country, and (4) the foreign 
debt we owe, the conclusion is inevitable, that the continued 
resumption of gold payments in this country depends upon 
the exigencies of our chief creditor, whose banking system is 
in the condition of unstable equilibrium. The delicate 
adjustment of the stability of this inverted cone of modern 
English banking system, held in its place only by reliance on 
its debtors, is one of the wonders of civilization. 

The chronic state of suspension of specie payments by 
Russia, Austria, Spain, South American States generally, etc., 
and the ability to continue gold coin payments by only a few 
countries in Europe, together with the small stock of coin 
held by all the National Banks of Europe ($ 850,000,000) 
renders a single gold standard of money for all nations an 
apparent impracticability. Only creditor nations can pay their 
debts in gold until the somewhat mysterious disappearance of 
a large portion of the forty-five hundred millions of dollars 
of gold and silver produced since 1850 is explained, and 
future depletion prevented. 

The demonetization of silver is perhaps the greatest force 
working in late years in causing or continuing the suspension 
of specie payments by so many nations, and of this force 
the enhancement in the value of gold is a necessary result. 
Perhaps a general, if not universal, return to bi-metallic 
money would reéstablish prices and restore prosperity now 
wanting in the whole civilized world, bi-metallic France 
excepted. Prices, if a general gold standard is adopted, must 
permanently be reduced in proportion to the amount of silver 
demonetized, and the reverse proposition holds good. H. 
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TAXATION AND UNION OF THE BANKS. 


Among the conspicuous duties of the present time scarcely 
any will compare in urgency and force with the duty 
of promoting harmony and preventing discord or division 
among our banks. Seldom in the past history of our banking 
system has the necessity been more imperious for drawing 
closer the bonds of union, and never since the war have the 
advantages of such a policy been so needful or so easy to 
secure. The near approach of the time fixed for resumption, 
the hopes cherished for the recuperation of business, the 
recent increase of our export trade, and the changes which 
have so rapidly developed our National wealth and produc- 
tive power, are so many arguments in favor of union. They 
cause a vast pressure upon our banking machinery, and 
augment the necessity of providing means to meet it. Just 
as in a cotton mill an increase in the dependent spindles or 
looms increases the pressure upon the steam engine and its 
connecting mechanism, so does any revival of trade in our 
agricultural, manufacturing or commercial community develop 
a new pressure on the mechanism of the banks on which all 
depend, and by which the motive power of capital is distrib- 
uted to forty millions of the busiest people of whom history 
makes mention. But if the pressure upon our banks is 
growing more severe and more imperious year by year, then 
it is evident that the banks should be strengthened both in 
themselves and in their ability to aid the commerce and 
industry of the country. Equally certain is it that if there 
are any conspicuous obstacles which weaken the banks under 
the pressure, and impede or hamper them in the daily 
increasing demand, it is the duty not only of bankers but of 
all good citizens to deal wisely with such obstacles, to strive 
if possible to remove them and to take care that the 
efficiency of our financial system shall rise in proportion as 
the work increases which it has to do. 

Are there not such obstacles? Look for example, at the 
excessive taxation on the banking business. Is it not gen- 
erally known that the bank taxes imposed by the Federal 
Government during the war, for war purposes, are resting to 
this day in all their crushing, withering force upon the banks? 
That these war taxes are doing harm in ten thousand ways 
to our commerce and agriculture? That they check trade, 
contract banking facilities, lessen the ability of the banks to 
assist industry, drive capital away from the banking business, 
increase the danger of panics by lessening the guarantees and 
weakening the safeguards against them; and that, if not 
taken off, these taxes threaten to disorganize our banking 
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system, and fatally to weaken it when it should be strong? 
If this is so, and if it is known to be so, then one of the 
paramount duties to be done without delay, not only by 
our banks and bank officers, but by our members of Con- 
gress and of the State Legislatures, as well as by our patri- 
otic citizens and men of business throughout the country, is 
to mitigate the force of this great evil, and to labor 
earnestly in every constitutional way for the repeal of the 
war tax on the banks. 

But is not the taxation of the banking business in great 
part due to the lack of organization among the banks them- 
selves? And if, as has been often shown, enlightened union 
among our banks is an advantage to the whole country, then 
is not such an organization a proper object at which to aim? 
We have in the United States 6,240 banking institutions. Of 
these, over two thousand are National banks, nine hundred and 
forty-eight are State banks, and six hundred and forty-eight 
are Savings banks ; while the rest are private banks, trust com- 
panies, and like institutions. For many years these four or 
five classes of banks have been too much separated from 
each other by distance, prejudice, rivalry, and conflicting 
claims. From trivial causes our banks have been kept 
asunder and divided into factions. They have failed to 
recognize how closely allied are all the members of our bank- 
ing system, and how if one suffers all the rest suffer with it. 
And in these facts there is an obligation which thoughtful 
men must recognize that some concerted action should be 
set on foot to bring the banks together, and to cement as 
closely as possible their codperation for the public good. 

It is largely due to the recent activity of such organization, 
that the American Bankers’ Association, in a recent circular, 
anticipate that there is a fair prospect that the House of 
Representatives will favor and pass the bill for the repeal of 
the Federal tax on bank deposits. The general impression 
is, that the banks have done wisely to concentrate their 
efforts on this deposit tax, which is the most oppressive and 
mischievous of all the taxation levied by the National gov- 
ernment upon the banking business. The amount which the 
treasury receives from it averages only six millions a year, 
and facts have abundantly demonstrated that this sum can 
be spared by the treasury, and that a notable and undoubted 
benefit would be thereby secured to the business of the 
country. We have frequently illustrated the serious nature 
of the evils which result from the oppressive taxation levied 
on the deposits of the banks. The aggregate of these 
deposits, on the 3rd November, 1876, the most recent date 
for which we have the full details, was reported at 
$ 2,029,163,672. Of this sum the private banks, State banks, 
trust companies and Savings institutions hold an aggregate 
of 1,366 millions, distributed among the various States as 
shown in the subjoined table, compiled by the Commissioner 
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We add the National bank deposits 


from the report of the Comptroller of the Currency of the 
nearest corresponding date, which is October 2, 1876: 


DEPOSITS OF BANKS, BANKERS, SAVINGS AND NATIONAL BANKS. 


State or Territory. No. of Capital 
Banks not of Banks not 


EASTERN STATES. National. National. 
$ 245,629 


203,655 . 
267,916 . 


4,030,779 . 


4,008, 


3,134,225 .« 


- $11,896,812 


60,453,834 


New Jersey 2,537)200 
Pennsylvania . 


Delaware 


- $90,220,335 


SOUTHERN STATES, 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


1,385,098 


Florida 


Mississippi 
Louisiana 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 


. $36,268,818 


293 

142 

359 

Michigan 155 
Wisconsin 98 
241 
63 
216 
102 


California 
Colorado. 


19,077 - 
114,1II . 
27,378 « 
90,016 . 
191,718 . 


Washington Territory. 
Nevada 


- $ 78,265,280 


21,196,326 . 
680,563 . 
4;791,790 . 
560,556 . 


3)573494 . 


812,749 . 
1,040,740 . 
4,903,460 . 

44,500 . 
1,166,095 . 
1,110,640 . 
3)714;747 - 
3,295,828 . 

239,138 . 
13,309,802 . 
1,612,557 - 


9,215,154 .» 
5:774573 - 
10,636,714 . 
3,979,442 . 
1,961,817 . 
4,436,950 . 
1,134,196 . 
11,951,180 . 
1,614,045 . 

372,840 . 

611,503 . 
25,554,073 - 

470,387 « 

145,317 - 


Deposits 
of Banks not 
National. 


- $31,122,938 . 
30,805,719 . 


7,888, 786 


$ 443,112,954 


+ 445,161,248 


+ 36,561,818 . 
99,899,246 . 


1,268,368 
$ 611,579,240 


3, 


245,016 


2,560, 
$ 46,277,678 


104,434,908 
954, 


238,877,284 . 
53,008,109 . 
80,750,118 . 


24,964,109 . 
3:723,851 . 


7,184,611 . 
885,942 . 
1,250,150 . 

976,991 . 
31536,490 . 


1,740,036 . 
1,343,410 . 
6,890,789 . 
4,351,003 . 

251,513 . 
12,055,033 . 
:094 - 


38,461,238 . 
11,301,554 - 
34,208,544 - 
11,134,713 
9,902,243 - 
9,155,004 . 
2,281,277 . 
36,140,563 . 
2,542,715 - 
1,005,235 « 
1,224,120 . 


614,662 . 
37;092 .- 
20,105 . 
445735 - 
114,348 . 
73»303 - 
198,728 . 


Taxable 
Deposits of 
Banks not 
National, 


18,635,694 


$61,917,792 


- 164,293,579 - 
12,217,070 . 
81,350,216 . 

692,657 . 
8,263,482 . 
3:313;759 - 


$270, 130,763 


$44,374,918 


954,944 


198,728 


$3,366,477 « 
5,028,003 . 
2,160,642 . 
12,230,924 . 


20,496,052 . 


6,785,883 . 
3,885,942 . 
1,250,150 . 

912,615 . 
3)503,622 . 

245,016 . 
1,740,036 . 
1,343,410 . 
5,484,001 . 
4,351,003 . 

251,513 . 
12,055,633 . 
2,560,094 . 


32,227,510 . 
9,799,127 . 
26,545)523 « 
11,134,713 . 
9,885,563 - 
9,083,739 - 
2,251,434 - 
35,716,402 . 
2,542,715 . 
1,005,235 e 
1,224,120 ° 
71,656,606 . 


601,248 : 
37,092 . 
20,105 . 
445735 - 
114,348 . 
73303 - 


Deposits 
of National 
Banks. 


$7,153,989 
2,920,065 
4,170,346 
85,628, 460 
8,202,783 
14,779,030 


$ 122,854,679 


238,417,993 
18,266,750 
98,339,974 

1,970,447 
16,666,283 
1,673,523 


$ 3751334,970 


5,806,206 
1,249,474 
2,430,750 
1,840,243 
15733274 
66,397 
849,659 


5,922,206 
1,486,598 

229,388 
5,634,623 
4,700,841 


- $31,949,665 


31,019,565 
13,220,099 
33) 144,406 
11,585,405 
6,492,679 
8,193,513 
6,453,971 
8,967,548 
2,342,291 
2,986,832 
885,959 
2,499,494 
2,538,342 
253,330 
223,925 
265,489 
131,264 
171,480 
873,410 


$ 265,805,478 $216,982,577 $ 132,249,008 
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RECAPITULATION, 
No. of Bks. Total Deposits 
6 mo’send’g Average Average Average of 
State or} Territory. Nov.30,76 Capital. Deposits. Taxable Deposits. Nat'l Banks. 


Eastern States 564 . $11,896,812 . $443,112,954 . $61,917,792 $122,854,679 
Middle States 1,490 . 99,220,325 . 611,579,240 . 270,130,763 . 375,334,970 
Southern States - 36,268,818 . 49,277,678 . 44,374,918 . 31,949,665 
Western States . 78,265,280 . 265,805,478 . 216,982,577 . 132,249,008 


Grand Total ,O51, $ 593,406,050 $ 662,388,322 


These statistics show the magnitude of the bank deposits 
throughout the various States, and prove that the whole 
country is interested in the repeal of the deposit taxation. 
If this beneficent result should be reached this session, it 
will add another to the long list of notable illustrations of 
the principle that union among our banks has benefits to 
confer, not only on the banks themselves, but on the general 
interests of agriculture, commerce and trade. There is little 
doubt that if the banks had united, in 1865, as at present, 
the numerous evils of bank taxation would long ago have 
been suppressed. 


THE BELGIAN MONETARY DOCUMENTS.* 


BY GEORGE WALKER. 
{TxHirp Parer. See BANKER’S MaGazine, DgcEMBER, 1877, AND MARCH, 1878.] 


Our last paper included the Sixth Part of the Second 
Series of these Documents. 

THE SEVENTH Part contains the Report of the Monetary 
Conference of the Latin Union, held at Paris, in January 
and February, 1875. The Delegates to this Conference were 
the same as to that of 1874 (See BANKER’s MAGaAzinE, March, 
1878, p. 692.) except that M. Jaegerschmidt, Sous Directeur 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was added on the part of 
France, and M. Kern, Swiss Minister at Paris, who was 
prevented by illness from attending the last Conference, 
took the place then occupied by M. Lardy, Chargé d’Affaires 
ad interim. M. Dumas and M. de Parieu acted as President 
and Vice President as before, 

The object of the Conference was to renew the additional 
treaty of 1874, limiting the silver coinage to the amounts 
specified in that treaty, namely, 120,000,000 francs—( See Part 
Second, BaNnKER’s MaGazine, March, 1878, p. 692). There 
were five sittings, beginning with the 25th of January and 
ending on the 5th of February. The following special allow- 
ances were accorded to Italy, owing to her exceptional posi- 
tion : First, the privilege of converting ten millions of francs 


* Documents Relatifs & la Question Monétaire; Receuillis et Publiés en Fascicules, par M. 
i Malou, Ministre des Finances. Deuxieme Série. Bruxelles, F. Hayez, Imprimeur de 
*’Académie Royale de Belgique, 1876. Folio, pp. 669. (122 Fascicules.) 
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of old silver coins (not decimal) into five-franc pieces; Sec- 
ond, that of putting into circulation the twenty million francs 
of bank reserves exceptionally allowed to her in 1874. In 
consideration of the first of these allowances, each of three 
other contracting States was authorized to coin five-franc 
pieces in excess of its contingent under the treaty of 1874, 
not to exceed one quarter part of such contingent. The 
treaty of 1875 was signed on the 5th of February, and a new 
Conference was agreed to be held in January, 1876—(See 
Tenth Part, post p.) The decline in the value of silver was 
not as fully discussed as in 1874, but the subject came up on 
three or four occasions, and the attitude of the several coun- 
tries upon the question of the standards appeared to be 
unchanged. The Swiss delegates, as before, claimed that sil- 
ver was permanently depreciated, and that the action of the 
Union in limiting the coinage was a first step towards its 
demonetization. The French delegates, on the other hand, 
(except M. de Parieu,) still insisted that the decline was due 
to exceptional causes, and that the double-standard system 
was only temporarily suspended. The President, M. Dumas, 
attributed the fall of silver largely to the suspension of specie 
payments and the existence of a forced paper currency in 
several important countries of the world. Russia had, at 
present, no metallic circulation, but it had paper money 
amounting to $627,200,000, besides Treasury bonds of 
$ 170,000,000, the paper money being at sixteen per cent. dis- 
count. Germany, although circulating metallic money, had 
also a paper circulation of $ 305,673,000, of which $ 125,000,000 
was in excess of the metallic reserve. Austria had, in 1870, 
a forced paper circulation of $116,000,000 at twenty per cent. 
discount. [In 1877 the circulation of State notes and bank 
notes was $310,000,000.] Italy had $ 303,000,000, of which 
nearly half was in denominations between fifty centimes (ten 
cents,) and twenty-five francs ($5). In short, there were 
more than $1,500,000,000 of paper money afloat in Europe, 
of which a large proportion was depreciated from sixteen to 
twenty per cent. [To this should be added about $ 700,000,000 
of bank, and legal-tender Government paper money in the 
United States.] 

“This phenomenon,” said M. Dumas, “is the most import- 
ant of all bearing on the subject, and it has especially con- 
tributed to drive silver out of circulation, for it must not 
be forgotton that of this sum of more than seven milliards 
($1,500,000,000 ), at least three milliards ( $ 600,000,000) have 
been issued in small denominations, that is to say, for the 
carrying on of those petty business transactions for which sil- 
ver money is principally adapted. In view of this condition 
of the credit circulation, the production of silver from the 
mines, whether greater or less, can be of only secondary 
importance.” 
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Tue EicutTu Part relates to Holland, and contains: 

(1.) Explanatory Report, accompanying a Bill proposing 
new temporary measures in connection with the monetary 
system. (April 17, 1875.) 

(2.) The Bill last referred to. 

‘ (3.) Report of a Committee of the Second Chamber of 
the States-General, giving a summary of the debate on said 
Bill. (May 12, 1875.) 

(4.) Reply of the Minister of Finance (Van der Heim) to 
said Report. (May 15, 1875.) 

(5.) Act of June 6, 1875 authorizing the coinage of gold 
pieces of ten florins. 

The Bill (2) which was introduced April 18, 1875, provided 
for the coinage of gold pieces of ten and five florins ; fine, 
and for stopping the coinage of one-half, one, and two, 
“Williams” of gold, provided for by the laws of November 
26, 1847, and May 1, 1854. The new coins were to be a 
legal tender (money of payment). The coinage of silver, 
except for account of the State, was to continue suspended 
till January 1, 1877. 

In his Explanatory Report (1) the Finance Minister 
reviewed the recent monetary legislation of other countries, 
premising that “if it is demonstrated that the measures 
adopted in those countries indicate a growing preference for 
gold as the only standard, Holland would find herself gradu- 
ally becoming isolated, and in a hazardous position in respect 
to her foreign commerce.” He then proceeds to state what 
had been done in the countries of the Latin Union towards 
suspending silver coinage after the Conference of January, 
1874; the progress of the German coinage reform; the 
demonetization of silver in the Scandinavian States; the 
gradual substitution of gold for silver in the reserves of the 
Russian and Austrian banks (still under a suspension of 
specie payments), and finally the passage of the United 
States Coinage Act of 1873, “establishing gold as the only 
standard,” and of the Resumption Act of 1875, providing for 
the resumption of specie payments in January, 1879. 

The conclusion drawn from this review of the monetary 
situation was, “that silver had lost ground as a metallic 
standard.” As showing, however, the tenacity with which the 
metallic money of a country holds its relation to prices, in 
spite of a decline in its intrinsic or bullion value, Mr. Van der 
Heim states, that when silver fell in London to 57d. not only 
was “the silver money of Holland not depreciated at home, 
but its purchasing power in the markets of the world, as 
indicated by the price of exchange on London, was hardly 
changed at all, being in fact about nine per cent. above its 
bullion value.” 

The time did not, however, seem to him opportune for a final 
decision on the question of the standards. The coinage of 
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the country needed enlarging, but it would be hazardous to 
coin silver, and hardly less so to commit the country to 
gold while that metal was so much in demand, and when the 
substitution of it for silver would be so costly and inconven- 
ient. The new law was, therefore, simply designed “ as a 
provisional and temporary measure,” enabling the government 
to watch the course of events before adopting a definitive 
policy. 

The Report of the debates on the measure in the Second 
Chamber (3) indicate a strong hostility to any further steps 
in the direction of the gold standard. The Bank of the 
Netherlands had taken a pronounced position on that side. 
A remarkable article in the Economist of January 16, 1875, was 
cited, in which the steady decline in gold production was 
dwelt upon, and the annual supply shown to be inadequate 
to meet the current demands, “even without an extra demand 
for Germany, and without any resumption of specie payments 
in the United States.” On these data the Zconomist hazarded 
the prediction, that “at some point or other, the pressure on 
the money market must again become severe, and one of the 
great gold using countries must abandon its standard, or the 
supply from the mines must be increased; and the chances, 
we fear, are altogether against the recurrence of either of 
the two latter alternatives.” 

The fact that in January, 1879, the United States would, by 
resuming specie payments on a gold basis, become a new 
competitor for that metal, was also adverted to, and a new 
and very serious disturbance of the gold market predicted in 
consequence. The motives of Germany in adopting gold 
have been a matter of no little dispute. On this point, the 
Dutch reporters say, ‘‘z¢ must not be forgotten that the aspiration 
of Germany for unity was the real reason for adopting the gold 
standard in that country.” 

The only important statement in the Reply of the Finance 
Minister to this Report (4) is the declaration ¢hat the Gov- 
ernment regarded the law as a step towards the adoption of the gold 
standard. The law as passed June 6, 1875 (5) differs only 
from the Bill (2) in omitting the piece of five florins from 
the new gold coinage. It was required to be revised before 
the 1st of January, 1877. 

The NintuH Part relates to Germany, and contains the 
Fourth Memorial upon the execution of the Monetary Leg- 
islation—( November 30, 1875). (For the earlier Memorials 
on this subject, see Part Third of this Series: BANKER’s 
MaGazineE, March, 1878, p. 694.) 

This paper is chiefly valuable as showing the successive 
steps by which the new monetary system was superinduced 
upon the old. Table 1 in the appendix makes known the 
measures taken up to October 17, 1875, for driving out of 
circulation the coins of different countries. Domestic coins 
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were retired and re-minted in harmony with the marc sys- 
tem, and the Federal Council prohibited foreign coins from 
being either given or received in payment. 

The facts relating to the withdrawal of the coins of differ- 
ent countries are presented in distinct tables. Table 2 gives 
the number and value of foreign gold coins retired under the 
laws of December 4, 1871, and July 9, 1873, up to June 30, 
1874, the limit fixed for their conversion. The amount so re- 
tired and re-coined was about 90,948,000 marcs ($ 22,737,000). 
Table 3 shows that out of a total of 530,276,416 marcs 
($ 134,819,104) of gold coins issued by the different States 
of the German Confederation, only 98,632,021 marcs 
($24,658,000) or less than one-fifth had been retired ; what 
had become of the remaining $110,000,000 there was no 
means of ascertaining. Also from Table 4 it appears that 
out of an issue of 44,000,000 florins in two-florin pieces, only 
30,000,000 had been presented for exchange, leaving fourteen 
millions unaccounted for. 

The Memorial gives many interesting particulars respecting 
the coinage operations of the several mints and the cost to 
the Government of these operations. For an examination of 
these the reader is referred to the text. 

In conformity with Article 1 of the Monetary Law, an 
ordinance was issued September 22, 1875, by the terms of 
which the Imperial Monetary System was to go into effect 
on the 1st of January, 1876, throughout the territories of the 
Confederation. 

The TentTH Part contains the Report of the proceedings 
of the Monetary Conference of the Latin Union, held at 
Paris in January and February, 1876. 

The only changes in the delegates from those who took 
part in the Conference of 1875 were that, besides M. Jacobs, 
(who has been a member of all the Conferences,) Belgium 
was represented by M. Sainctelette, Honorary Engineer of 
Mines and Commissioner “des Monnaies ;” and by the Baron 
de Pitteurs-Hiegaerts, Counsellor of the Belgian Legation at 
Paris; that M. Parieu was absent from the French delega- 
tion by reason of ill health; and that Italy was represented 
by the Commander Barolis, Director of the Royal Mint at 
Milan, in place of M. Magliani. Greece took part in this 
Conference, being represented by M. Delyouni, Chargé 
d’Affaires, at Paris. 

The principal question before the Conference was to deter- 
mine whether the provisions of the first Article of the addi- 
tional treaty of 1874, relative to the limits assigned for the 
coinage of five-franc pieces, should be renewed for the year 
1876. The Conference held seven sessions, beginning with the 
zoth of January and ending on the 3d of February, on which 
day a Declaration was signed fixing the maximum coinage for 
1876 at 120,000,000 francs, the amount authorized in 1874 and 
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1875—(See ante Part Sixth, p. 698). The distribution was, 
however, slightly changed, in order to provide for the wants 
of Greece, to which was assigned, as her due proportion, 
3,600,000 francs, and in addition, for the replacing by five- 
franc pieces other silver money in circulation, 8,400,000 francs. 
Of the residue of 108 millions, Belgium received 10,800,000, 
France, 54,000,000, Italy, 36,000,000, and Switzerland, 7,200,000. 

A new Conference was agreed to be held at Paris, in Jan- 
uary, 1877, but until after it should be held “ dons de monnate”’ 
for the coinage of 1877 could not be issued by either coun- 
try exceeding half its contingent under the present treaty. 

The question of the standards was more frequently alluded 
to than in the Conference of 1875. The Swiss delegates 
had been instructed by their Government to solicit a reduc- 
tion of the contingents to one-half the amounts of 1875 and 
‘in view of the continual decline in silver, to impress anew 
upon the Conference the necessity of abandoning the exist- 
ing position by the adoption of the gold standard.” These 
views were, as on previous occasions, strenuously advocated 
by M. Feer-Herzog, and not less vigorously combatted by M. 
de Soubeyran. The Swiss delegates earnestly requested the 
Representatives of the other Governments to study the ques- 
tion of the gold standard in order that it might be made the 
principal topic of discussion at the next Conference. The 
President, M. Dumas, gave assurance that the subject was 
receiving the gravest attention at the hands of the French 
Government, but that he could not anticipate their final con- 
clusions, and that he was instructed to reserve to them entire 
liberty of action. 

Among other important papers deposited with the Confer- 
ence, was a Memorial addressed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Paris, dated January 10, 1876, in favor of adopting 
the gold standard. er contra the Bank of France, in a letter 
addressed to the Conference, agreeing to receive five-franc 
pieces coined by any of the Signatory powers, equally with 
those of France, took occasion to express the conviction of its 
General Council that the limitation put upon the silver coin- 
age “did not, the least tn the world, foreshadow, in its eyes, the ques- 
tion of the demonetization of silver.” [| As this is the last Confer- 
ence which has been held by the countries of the Latin Union, 
it is proper to state, that the proposed Conference of 1877 was 
postponed by correspondence, till a later period of the year, 
and finally abandoned. Under the 5th Article of the Decla- 
ration of 1876, already referred to, which limited the delivery 
of “dons de monnaie” in 1877 to one-half the contingent 
allowed for 1876, the coinage of 1877 could not have 
exceeded 55,500,000 francs. In point of fact, Belgium and 
France during 1876 suspended coinage altogether. The Con- 
ference which was to have been held in January, 1878, did 
not take place, but an arrangement is now being negotiated 
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for either fixing the date when it will meet in the course of 
the present year, or determining, in the meantime, by com- 
mon consent, the rights and obligations of each of the par- 
ties in regard to the coinage of five-franc pieces. The origi- 
nal treaty of 1865, which established the Latin Union (see 
Part Second, rst Series, BANKER’s MaGaAzINE, December, 1877, 
Pp. 423), was to remain in force till January 1, 1880, and, 
unless dissolved by one year’s notice prior to that date, for 
fifteen years longer. In the last number ‘of the BANKER’s 
MAGAZINE (p. 713) is an important declaration on the sub- 
ject of the continuance of the treaty, recently made by M. 
Léon Say, the French Finance Minister, to the French 
Senate, from which it appears that the treaty will undoubtedly 
be modified during the present year. Its future character is 
not unlikely to be influenced by the action of the American 
Government under the Silver Bill.] 

THe ELEVENTH Part relates to the Scandinavian countries, 
France, Belgium, and Holland, and contains : 

(1.) Scandinavia. The accession of Norway to the Mone- 
tary Convention of May 27, 1873. (March 14, 1876.) 

(2.) France. A. Bill relative to the right to limit or sus- 
pend the fabrication of five-franc pieces, presented to the 
French Senate, March 21, 1876. #. Counter-Proposal, made 
to the French Senate, March 29, 1876, by M. de Parieu, 
Senator. 

(3-) Belgium. Bill presented April 23, 1876, to the Cham- 
ber of Representatives. 

(4.) Holland. Bill fixing the Monetary System, presented 
May 9g, 1876, to the Second Chamber of the States General. 

On the 16th October, 1875, there was concluded between 
the governments of Denmark and Sweden and Norway, a 
convention supplementary to the Monetary Treaty between 
Denmark and Sweden of May 27, 1873 (see First Series, Part 
5, BANKER’s MaGAzine, December, 1877, p. 429), by which 
the arrangements of that treaty were extended to Norway. 
The unity of account was to take effect from January 1, 1877, 
but all coinage not in conformity with the treaty was to 
cease from the exchange of ratifications. The old copper and 
silver coins (not within the treaty ) were to cease to be legal 
tender—the three and twelve-shilling pieces before the end 
of 1883; all others before the end of 1880. The ratifications 
were exchanged March 14, 1876. 

France. The Bill presented to the French Senate, March 
21, 1876, by M. Léon Say, the Finance Minister, authorized 
the limitation or suspension, by decree, of the fabrication of 
five-franc pieces of silver. M. Say stated that he was not 
prepared to discuss the principles involved, and made no 
pretension to resolving the problem of the double or single 
standard. The only object of the law was to meet a present 
emergency, which might disappear or perpetuate itself, accord- 
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ing to circumstances. He pointed out as the three principal 
causes of the depreciation of silver, the same facts which 
were, a few months later, accepted as such by Mr. Goschen’s 
English Committee, namely, the demonetization by Ger- 
many, the increasing production of American mines, and the 
declining exports of silver to India. “There is, therefore, in 
this grave question, and in respect to the importance of 
established facts, a great deal that is yet unknown touching 
the relation which will in future be established between the 
value of silver and that of gold. Under these circumstances, 
it appears to us premature to consider the fall of silver as a 
settled fact; and yet imprudent to treat it as a fact to be 
despised.” 

In opposition to this measure for giving discretionary 
power to the Government, M. de Parieu offered, on the 29th 
of March, a counter-proposal to prohibit altogether the coin- 
age of silver money nine-tenths fine, (five-franc pieces,) until 
otherwise ordered. He supported this proposal with able 
arguments in favor of a full adoption of the gold standard, 
claiming that the double standard, on which the monetary 
law of Germinal au XI. (March, 1803) reposes, has been 
combated ever since its origin. He attributed its adoption 
to “a primitive inability among legislators to combine, other- 
wise than on terms of unlimited competition, the two pre- 
cious metals, both adapted to enter into the monetary system, 
but which more recent legislation has learned to codrdinate 
in a limited competition, leaving to gold alone the unre- 
stricted function of payment, and reducing silver to the rdle 
of token money.” That since 1857 the French Government 
had submitted the monetary question to examination, and 
from that time to 1870, the principle of the gold standard 
had gained a constantly increasing adhesion in many Govern- 
mental Conferences. He then proceeds to show the repeated 
variations from the established ratio which had occurred 
both before and after the California gold discoveries. 
Reviewing the history of the Latin Union, he claimed that 
its principle was one of progress, and that in the light of 
administrative studies and contemporary legislation, it ought 
to assume a more positive position and not content itself 
with mere temporary and temporizing compromises. 

The question was submitted to a legislative commission 
which, on the 7th June, 1876, presented its report through 
M. Rouland, Senator, and Governor of the Bank of France. 
[M. Rouland is well known as a defender of the double 
standard, his testimony before the Monetary Inquest of 1869 
to 1870, having been one of the strongest presentations of 
that side of the question.] The report showed how, under 
the exceptional condition of the silver market, the continu- 
ance of coinage by the States of the Union had driven sil- 
ver into France, being a creditor country; Belgium, Italy 
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and Switzerland sent their coins, being a legal tender; 
other countries sent bullion and had it coined at the Paris 
mint, realizing the profit. The committee, however, declined 
to admit that the permanent depreciation of silver was an 
established fact. Reversing the order of the causes assigned 
by M. Say for its decline, putting India and Germany first, 
and the increasing product last, the commission proceeded 
by a careful analysis of each of these causes, to show that 
the facts on which the first two depended were “purely 
temporary and accidental,” and that the third, even though 
it might prove to be of a permanent character, “ could 
exercise scarcely any influence on the solution of the 
problem.” 

The Government measure received the approval of the 
commission, but it was afterwards so modified as to make 
it applicable only to coinage for private account—(See fost 
Part 12). 

Belgium. On the 24th of April, 1876, a law was passed 
in these words: “The law of December 18, 1873, relative to 
the coinage of silver, shall remain in force until January 1, 
1879.” 

The law of 1873 authorized the Government to suspend 
or limit the fabrication of five-franc pieces of silver. (This 
had, however, already been done by the Belgian Ministry 
in September, 1873.) It was to expire July 1, 1875, but was, 
by Act of April 27, 1875, extended to December 31, 1876. 
This law was the first act of limitation passed by any of 
the Latin States, and preceded the first Conference held for 
that purpose by the Union in January, 1874. 

In the “Exposé des Motifs,” accompanying the Bill of 
April, 1876, M. Malou gave a history of the coinage opera- 
tions of the several Latin States in 1874 and 1875. All the 
countries coined their several contingents in 1874, and all 
but Switzerland in 1875. 

A remarkable fact, stated by the Belgian Minister, is the 
slight effect which the depreciation of silver bullion had pro- 
duced on coin. “A phenomenon which pure theory would 
find it hard to explain, or would not explain satisfactorily, 
is that far from complaining of an excess of five-franc pieces 
since the relative depreciation of silver began, there have 
more than once been fears that there would be a scarcity 
for the demands of the circulation.” “Facts demonstrate that, 
in spite of the enormous quantity produced before any lim- 
itation was put upon the coinage, silver money is not super- 
abundant, and what is more, that that money has not been 
demonetized or put under suspicion in general opinion, not- 
withstanding the relative depreciation of the metal which 
composes it. If there had been an excess over the demands 
of the circulation, or if any doubt or moral discredit had 
arisen, one or the other of these causes would alone have 
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been sufficient to cause silver money to flow towards the 
reservoirs of the banks.” ‘Not one, however, of the sinister 
predictions which were revived in 1873 has been realized up 
to the present time: neither a general rise of prices, nor a 
disturbance of the exchanges detrimental to us, not an 
advance in the rate of discount.” 

Holland. A message was presented, May 9, 1876, to the 
Second Chamber of the States General, by the Finance 
Minister, Van der Heim, in the name of the King, proposing 
a definitive measure for the establishment of the gold stand- 
ard. By the terms of the Bill, the unity of account was to 
continue to be the florin, divided into one hundred cents. 
Instead, however, of being as before of silver, gold was made 
the base of the monetary system on the ratio of 0.6048 of 
a gramme of fine gold per florin. The system of the Neth- 
erlands was thereafter to consist of money of payment in 
gold, token money in silver and money of commerce in 
old. 

" The moneys of payment were to be pieces of ten and five 
florins, nine-tenths fine. The silver coins, pieces of two and 
one florin, 0.945 fine, and of twenty-five, ten and five cents, 
0.720 fine. The moneys of commerce were to be the ducat, 
and the double ducat, 0.983 fine. The Explanatory Memoir 
with which the Finance Minister introduced this legislation, 
bases it upon the previous intimations of the government ( es- 
pecially in the memoir explanatory of the law of 1875) that 
the monetary laws adopted since 1873, (see Dutch papers 
ante), all looked towards the ultimate substitution of gold for 
silver, as the standard of the country. The reasons at this 
time, assigned for demanding definitive action, were the con- 
dition of the metallic reserve, the state of the exchanges, and 
the facts and tendencies developed in the legislation of other 
countries. The details would not interest our readers, and 
are of no scientific importance in this brief analysis, especi- 
ally as the proposed law did not pass (see fost Part 12). 

Part TweELveE relates to France, Holland, and Spain, and 
contains : 

(1.) France. Report made to the Chamber of Deputies 
by M. Dutilleue, in the name of the Commission charged to 
examine the Bill relative to the right of limiting or suspend- 
ing the fabrication of five-franc pieces of silver (25th July, 
1876 ). 

is Holland. Provisional Report of the Central Section 
of the Second Chamber of the States General, upon the Pro- 
posal to fix {the Monetary System of the Netherlands, and 
upon new regulations relating to Dutch India (July 13, 1876). 

(3.) Spain. Report on the monetary situation, made to 
the King, by the Finance Minister. Decree of August 20, 
1876. Report of the Monetary Commission of August 4. 
( Gazette de Madrid of August 23, 1876.) 
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France. M. Dutilleue, who reported, July 23, 1876, on the 
Bill presented by the Minister of Finance, June 29, 1876, is 
General Director of the Movement of Funds in the Ministry 
of Finance, and has been a member of all the Conferences 
of the Latin Union. The Bill, which passed the Senate June 
23d, authorized the limitation or suspension of the coinage 
of five-franc pieces of silver, for private account, by decree. It 
differed from the previously proposed law of March 21, 1876 
(see ante Part 11), in limiting its operation to coinage for 
account of individuals, leaving the government free to coin 
for its own account. The Report was, like that of M. Rouland 
made to the Senate, a vigorous defence of the double 
standard. It asserts that “for seventy-two years this country 
owes in part to this tutelary provision of its monetary 
system, the having been able to pass through, without 
embarrassment in an economical point of view, the most 
critical circumstances; the having been able to overcome 
unprecedented difficulties, the very recollection of which 
makes one tremble; it owes in part to that system, the 
broadest and most solid monetary situation to be found in 
the world, the one best adapted to the wants and to the con- 
venience of the people.” Referring to the English Silver 
Commission, then in session, the Report states “That the 
question under discussion interests not less vividly, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the country which is the great pro- 
ducer of silver, and which at this moment seems determined 
to replace its paper money with a metallic circulation. Not 
less interested are all those countries of Europe, which are 
straining painfully after the same end, and who would see 
that end deplorably postponed if silver were to be deprived of 
its monetary function, and if gold were to remain alone 
charged with the duty of supplying the demands of the gen- 
eral circulation. Jn all probability, if things do not return of 
themselves to a normal condition, there will be developed a necessity 
for conference, for exchange of tdeas, for an agreement; and in 
this view also, it is important not to prejudice anything.” 

The law passed on the 3d of August, and was put in force 
by a decree of President MacMahon, issued on the 6th of 
that month. The law was to remain in force only till Jan- 
uary 31, 1878. [We have already explained that it was, prior 
to its expiration, continued till March 31, 1879.] 

Holland. In the last paper on the legislation of that 
country (ante Part 11), we stated that the Bill introduced by 
the Government for the establishment of the gold standard 
did not become a law. The paper now under consideration 
is a Report made by the Central Section of the Second 
Chamber of the States General, on the 13th of July, 1876. 
The conclusion of the Chamber was, that “it was not desira- 
ble to adopt, at the present time, a definitive measure for 
fixing the monetary system of the Netherlands.” They were 
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not ready to admit that the depreciation of silver was per- 
manent. The legal support, which had heretofore kept the 
two precious metals in a state of comparative stability 
towards each other, having been withdrawn, a great diver- 
gence had followed, and in the absence of such legal support 
considerable fluctuations might continue to occur. “ But it 
is possible that the perturbation occasioned by this fluctua- 
tion of value between the two noble metals employed as 
money, might cause the advantages of the double standard 
applied to a large territory to be so apparent, that efforts 
would be made by the principal powers of Europe to obtain 
this result, and that those efforts would be crowned with 
success.” 

“Premonitory symptoms seem to indicate that a common 
regulation of the monetary system may be adopted among 
different States, by means of which an important rdle would 
be newly assigned to silver as a monetary metal. The 
English Zconomist of June 3, 1876, quoting the Jndependence 
Silge, speaks of an exchange of notes on this subject between 
the governments of France, Italy, Austria, and Russia:”’ 
“At all events, the monetary question has become of very 
serious importance—so serious that a desire ought to be 
entertained to see efforts made to reéstablish the old relation 
between the two noble metals, by means of a_ general 
arrangement, at least between the principal States of Europe. 
Such an arrangement could only consist in the adoption of 
the double standard over a territory so extended as to lead 
to the expectation that the legal relation of value to be 
established between gold and silver would determine the real 
relation.” ‘Under existing circumstances they consider that 
it is the duty of the government to make this attempt. If it 
should be eventually proved, as many members considered 
probable, that there exists no hope of introducing generally 
the double standard, there would then be no other course for 
us than to adopt definitively the single standard of gold.” 
“A very large number of members thought the government 
should give further light on the point, whether it is desirable 
and possible to secure an international recognition for the 
general, or more general, adoption of the double standard.” 

“Tf it should appear that no such negotiation in reality 
exists, or has existed, it is to be desired, inasmuch as this 
matter ought to be considered of great importance, that the 
government should examine and see whether there is not 
occasion to exercise its initiative to propose to other powers 
to open a conference relative to this so desirable measure. It 
is worthy of the Government of a country like our’s, to 
take the first step towards relieving the difficulties which now 
rest upon the economic situation of all civilized countries.” 

The Bill proposed by the Government did not, as we 
understand become a law, and Holland still remains in a 
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waiting position, the Ministry urging the remonetization of 
silver and the Chambers as steadily resisting it. 

Spain. A. On the 20th August, 1876, by a royal decree, 
gold pieces of the value of twenty-five pesetas, nine-tenths fine 
[the peseta being 19.3 cents, the new coin=$ 4.83]. When 
the government shall judge that a sufficient quantity of gold 
money has been put into circulation, it shall fix the date after 
which no one shall be required to accept in any payment 
more than 150 pesetas of silver ( $28.95 ). 

The decree is accompanied by an “ Exposé” &, made by 
the Finance Minister, Barzavallana, to the King. It discloses 
the fact that the coinage of silver had almost been inter- 
dicted to private persons. C. A Monetary Consultate Com- 
mission had reported in favor of this legislation, on the 4th 
of August, 1876. 

Spain is a considerable producer of silver, and the Com- 
mission advised, and the royal decree made, a distinction in 
favor of the home producer of silver, who was allowed to 
exchange his bullion at the mint on the basis of 200 pesetas 
for each kilogram of fine silver. Silver not of home produc- 
tion was only to be received under an agreement as to price 
in each particular case. Spain, although not a member of the 
Latin Union, under a decree of October 19, 1868, assimilated 
her coinage to that of the countries included therein. The 
peseta, which is the monetary unit, is the exact equivalent of 
the franc of Belgium, France, and Switzerland and the lira 
of Italy. The creation of the new piece of twenty-five pesetas 
seems to shut her out for the present from the Latin family, 
but it is a step towards the adoption of an international 
gold coin, so much coveted by the French monometallists. 
The attitude of Spain would appear to be, like that of 
other bimetallic nations, one of uncertainty, depending for 
its solution upon the acceptance or rejection of a general 
arrangement among nations similarly situated. 


Note——In closing the analysis of the second series of M, 
Malou’s invaluable collection, we are conscious of a great 
inequality in the treatment of the several papers, and it may 
be fairly said that we have not adhered to the plan with 
which we set out. When we began the analysis we intended 
only to give the subject matters of the several documents, 
leaving our readers to consult the documents themselves for 
details. As we proceeded, however, the important bearing 
of many of them on the monetary discussion going on in the 
United States and the fact that the originals are largely 
inaccessible, and locked up in a foreign tongue, led us 
gradually to enlarge the basis of the analysis, in order to 
make the contents of the documents more immediately valua- 
ble. We have now only to regret that time and space have 
not permitted us to do larger and fuller justice to them. 
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THE FUTURE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The passage of the Bland bill gives to the bi-metallists 
who favor the restoration of silver to its ancient privilege of 
being a legal tender, while they disclaim any desire to inflate 
the currency or injure the public creditor, an opportunity of 
testing their doctrines by experience. They believe that the 
proper office of a double legal tender of both the precious 
metals is, not so much to keep them circulating side by side, 
as to preserve steadiness and uniformity in the standard of 
value, by transferring the demand and the use from the 
dearer to the cheaper metal, and thus raising the one and 
depressing the other, and preventing the fluctuations of both. 
The present ratio between the two is abnormal. For thirty 
centuries before 1873, comprising the whole period of human 
history, this ratio never had an annual average as high as 
the rate at our mint which is 15.99 to one. The supplies 
furnished by nature and the cost of production, compared 
with the wants and demand from age to age, had fixed a 
natural price to the two metals, from which only slight vari- 
ations were experienced. During the present century the 
extreme fluctuations were from 15.2 to 15.8; in 1873 the ratio 
rose to 15.9, and in 1874 it was above 16; in 1875 it ranged 
from 16 to 17; in 1876 it advanced to 18, 19 and 20. In 
August of that year it reached its maximum and a reaction 
began which soon brought it below 18, and from that time 
to the present it has varied between 17 and 18. At present, 
when the English ounce of standard silver is quoted in Lon- 
don at 54% pence, the ratio is 17.38. A decline of eight per 
cent. in this ratio would bring it to 15.99 which is our legal 
rate, or the ratio of 412% grains to 25.8, the weights of our 
silver and gold dollars. It is this decline, therefore, which 
must be produced by the new law, before the interest on 
our National debt shall be paid in silver, to justify the doc- 
trines of these economists who favor the new coinage, without 
anticipating or desiring any injury to the holders of our bonds, 
who have bought them with the expectation of receiving the 
annual interest in gold. Will this decline be effected in the 
brief period that must elapse before the interest will be 
paid in silver? 

There is not the slightest doubt of some decline in this 
ratio. The creation of a new demand for silver must, by the 
inevitable laws of trade, increase its value. And the cessation 
of a demand for gold and a release of the amount accumu- 
lated in our Treasury must, by the same necessity, diminish 
the value of gold, and, therefore, for both reasons, the ratio 
of the two metals must decline in the market. But will this 
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fall amount to eight per cent. in the limited time which is 
allowed for the change? 

The coinage of our new dollars will proceed very slowly. 
The Superintendent of the Mints reports their utmost 
‘capacity at three and a half millions per month, or thirty mil- 
lions in the present year; seventy by the rst of January, 1880, 
and ninety by July of that year; but with the new mint, at 
New Orleans, this ninety will become r1o millions. As there 
will be an extra demand for silver on the rst of January 
next, when the greenbacks will be redeemable in coin 
under the law of 1875, the Government will probably retain 
the new silver coinage to meet that demand. The 
Treasury notes will not, however, be presented then for 
redemption unless silver shall advance or greenbacks decline, 
so that the six-per-cent. difference which now exists be- 
tween them shall disappear; but they will be presented for 
coin with which silver certificates can be obtained, for the 
payment of customs, as those of gold are now used. For 
every dollar thus issued, an equal amount of coin must be 
retained in the Treasury, so that it will be impossible for 
the Government to pay its interest in silver at the beginning 
of 1879. After that date, no gold will be received for duties, 
and the accumulation now in the Treasury will steadily 
decline by the payment of the interest on the public debt. 
As this interest is less than one hundred millions a year, and 
the gold in the Treasury 130 millions, these payments will soon 
exhaust the gold, and on July 1st, 1880, the Government will 
be compelled to use silver to meet its interest. And we thus 
fix the time in which the change in the ratio of the two 
metals must be produced, and the amount of the new silver 
coinage which is to bring about this effect; so that those 
persons shall be satisfied who believe that we should treat 
our public creditors not only justly and honorably but mag- 
nanimously, by paying them all that they could expect or 
desire. Will this time and this amount be sufficient for the 
production of this change, if no new event shall occur, not 
now anticipated, to interfere with the progress of prices? 
Will a new demand for 110 millions of silver raise its gold 
price from fifty-four to fifty-nine pence, or reduce the ratio 
of the two metals to sixteen to one? 

To answer this question, it is necessary to understand the 
cause of the present disturbance in the values of the precious 
metals. This cause is fully known, and there cannot be a 
reasonable doubt of its operations. About 1873 there was a 
considerable increase in the production of silver in Nevada. 
This raised the supply from the mines, so that the production 
for the next three years for the whole world rose to 229 mil- 
lions, against 215 for the preceding three, and 208 for the 
three before these. This insignificant increase could not have 
been the probable cause of the immense disturbance in the 
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European price, even if we had thrown our enlarged product 
on the London market. But as our mints were employed in 
this period in coining our new subsidiary silver, this home 
demand more than equaled our increased production, and 
the exports from the United States declined instead of 
advancing after 1873; so that the increase from our Nevada 
mines could not possibly have been the cause of the Euro- 
pean changes. This decline in the supply of silver from our 
country is distinctly stated in the report of the English Sil- 
ver Commission, who give the amount of our exports for the 
years preceding and following 1873, and prove beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that the mines of the United States have 
not caused the advance in the ratio of gold to silver. We, 
who are near these Bonanzas and hear so much of their pro- 
gress, are ready to overestimate their influence. But the facts 
and figures utterly disprove this opinion. Some estimates of 
the world’s production differ slightly from those given above, 
which are the official figures of the British Bureau of Statis- 
tics ; but the new coinage of the United States is larger than 
the highest reports of the increase in Nevada; and this con- 
firms the proof derived from the decrease in our exports, that 
it was not new silver from the mines which has depressed its 
value compared with gold. 

Nor was it any decline in the exports to India. These did 
indeed fall off in the four years which followed 1872. But 
the increase in 1876 and 1877 more than equaled the decline 
of those years. The average export to the East from Europe 
for twenty-six years before 1876, including therefore the 
enormous amounts sent out for cotton during our civil war, 
was twenty-nine millions. In 1875 it was only twenty mil- 
lions, and in the four years before 1876, the falling off was 
sixty-six millions. But in 1876, this export was forty-seven 
millions, and in 1877 it rose to eighty-six millions, showing 
an excess above the average, in these two years, of seventy- 
five millions. In the last six years the average export has 
therefore averaged more than in the twenty-six years from 
1851 to 1876. And this does not include our exports from 
San Francisco, which have been steadily increasing for many 
years past. 

These facts, which are al] taken from the official reports of 
the American and English Silver Commissions, excepting only 
the exports for 1877, which are from the BANKER’s MAGAZINE, 
prove that there has been no increase in the imports of sil- 
ver into Europe, nor any decrease in the exports to the East 
during the last five or six years, and therefore that no 
increased supply or decreased demand from without has pro- 
duced the decline in its gold price from 1873 to 1878. The 
irregular exports to India influenced at times the variations 
in price, but the total influence of the last five years ought 
to have lowered rather than raised the ratio of gold to sil- 
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ver. Before 1873 that ratio was always between fifteen and 
sixteen for every year of the present century. From that 
year until the present, the net European supply of silver 
from the mines declined, and the exports to the East 
increased, and yet its gold price has fallen from sixty pence 
to fifty-four, and the ratio of the two precious metals 
advanced from 15.8 to 17.4. The inference is therefore 
irresistible, that the sole disturbing force in the European 
market was internal, ana that cause is well understood. 

In 1873 the German Empire, and Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark passed laws to change their currency from silver to 
gold. In the next three years Germany had coined 350 mil- 
lions of gold, and the Scandinavian States had exchanged ten 
millions of silver for ten of gold. Of the silver withdrawn 
by Germany in this time, only thirty-five millions were sold, 
as the greater part was needed for coining the subsidiary 
silver which replaced the coins withdrawn from circulation. 
The real change in the actual currency was very slight, 
because the silver withdrawn was of small coins whose place 
could not be supplied with gold. The new marks of gold 
became the principal reserve in the vaults of the banks, and 
displaced the smaller bank notes which were prohibited under 
twenty-five dollars. By October, 1876, this gold coinage had 
reached 480 millions. 

In this short period of four years there was therefore an 
import into Germany from the rest of the world (for the Ger- 
mans had no gold coinage, and the foreign gold in circulation 
was insignificant ), of this immense amount of gold, which was 
four-fifths of the whole circulation of Great Britain, including 
the reserves of the banks and the supplies of the brokers. 
So large a demand, entirely new, could not fail to raise the 
value of gold, for it far exceeded the supplies from the 
mines. The release of forty-five millions of silver from Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian States had a similar influence on 
silver. And as the value of gold advanced, and that of silver 
declined, their ratio rose, because of both changes. Here was 
the sole and the sufficient cause of the whole disturbance in 
the standards of value. Judging by the amounts of the new 
demand for gold and of the new supply of silver, the princi- 
pal change was the rise of gold and not the fall of silver. 
This is confirmed by the large decline of commodities in 
Europe, and of their steadiness in India and the East; and of 
both these facts the evidence is universally regarded as conclu- 
sive. In England, where gold is the only currency, an ounce 
of gold will buy more now than five years since, and in Cal- 
cutta, where silver is the only currency, prices are unchanged. 
The separate variations of the two standards of value, are, 
however, very difficult to determine, the change in their ratio 
being all that is seen in the daily quotations of bullion. 
Having now eliminated from the three causes, that are 
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commonly assigned for the present disturbance of values in 
the two standards, the only ne that has been really efficient, 
the way is open for measuring the effect of the Bland bill in 
counteracting this influence. 

The German storm is nearly exhausted. They have coined 
nearly all the gold they need and sold nearly all the silver 
they can spare. In June, 1876, the highest estimate of their 
total future sales, given by the English silver commission, 
was ninety-seven millions, and the lowest, thirty-nine. In the 
past two years, the German export for the London market 
has been in steady and continual progress, so that the amount 
yet to be disposed of must be much below these figures. 
The TZhalers have not yet been demonetized and some time 
will be required, after the decree has been issued, to gather 
them from the people. Some will remain hoarded and hid 
away for years after the exchanging shall begin. Some will 
go to Spain and Russia, as they have heretofore gone, and 
not to the English market. 

We may be sure, therefore, that the German export to Lon- 
don in the next twenty-seven months will be far from equal- 
ing the 110 millions that will be coined at our mints into sil- 
ver dollars; and as the English cannot elsewhere obtain the 
amount they need for the arts and for their Eastern com- 
merce, except by an advance in the price to fifty-nine pence, 
the conclusion seems to be irresistible that this price must 
be attained. 

The ordinary fluctuations in the prices of commodities are 
very uncertain. An advance in the market increases the sup- 
ply and lessens the demand. But the small advance of eight 
per cent. can have no perceptible influence on the production 
of the mines in so short a period, for a longer time is requi- 
site to open new veins of ore and set at work new machinery, 
and the stimulus is too small to produce any appreciable 
effect before July, 1880, when our first interest may be paid 
in silver. Not a single dollar can be had from France or 
the United States, or from any other part of Europe, except 
from Germany, for it will always be more advantageous to 
export gold than silver, until the price of the standard ounce 
of silver is above fifty-nine pence here, and 6034 in Paris 
and the other marts of Europe. These circumstances will 
enable the dealers in bullion to anticipate the course of the 
market better than for ordinary commodities. 

When our mints shall be set at work in coining the new dol- 
lar, the demand of three and a half or four millions per month 
will exceed the whole production of Nevada. For our trade 
dollars which are needed for our commerce at San Francisco 
with China and Japan; for our subsidiary coinage which is still 
in progress, and far from being completed, as the rural districts 
are not yet fully supplied ; for the silversmith and the manu- 
facturers of plate, and for all other wants, we must become 
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importers. Last year the export of the trade dollar was 
nineteen millions, and the demagd has been steadily increas- 
ing from year to year. The fifteen millions produced by 
Mexico will not suffice for these wants of ours, for some of 
this import will doubtless enter our circulation as it did before 
1850, without recoinage; since the Mexican dollar is but a 
fraction of one per cent. more valuable than ours. Unless, 
therefore, our exports from San Francisco shall largely 
decline we must absorb the whole production of Mexico, and 
receive silver from South America, or compete with England 
in the German market to obtain the supply we shall need 
for our mints. 

When England shall thus be cut off from the North 
American mines, there will be a silver famine in England, as 
there was a cotton famine during our civil war, with this 
difference, however: the advanced prices at Liverpool stimu- 
lated the production of cotton in Brazil, Egypt and the 
Levant and enlarged the area from which the Indian sup- 
plies could be gathered for European consumption. But, until 
the gold ratio falls to sixteen, not a dollar of silver can be 
had from the United States, and until it reaches 15%, none 
can be obtained from the Latin Union, or from any part of 
Europe except the German Empire. Their supplies will be 
sent forward, but they will come too slowly and be insufficient 
to meet the deficiency created by our new coinage. It will 
thus be impossible to supply the wants of England for the 
arts and for the East, except by raising the price of silver 
above fifty-nine pence and stopping the exportation of gold 
from the United States to meet the adverse balances of 
trade, and changing it to dollars instead of eagles. 

The release of our gold from the Sub-Treasury, and from 
the vaults of the banks in New York, will moderate the 
scarcity of gold in Europe, and accelerate the decline of the 
gold ratio from its present unnatural advance. 

This programme of future movements is the normal course 
of events which are the inevitable consequence of the double 
metallic standard. With this standard the United States and 
France withstood the flood from California and Australia, in 
1850; and they would have resisted in like manner, the irrup- 
tion from Germany, in 1873, had not we deserted our 
standard for paper money, and had not France been disabled 
by the war indemnity, and the consequent suspension of 
specie payments. The gold and silver lakes of Professor 
Jevons, fed by different fountains, and depleted by different 
outlets, have been at unequal levels, but the channel between 
them has now become opened by the Bland bill, and the 
irresistible laws of nature will restore the equilibrium that 
has been for a short time interrupted. The bondholders will 
receive their interest in gold or its equivalent, and the honor 
of our country will continue, as it ever has been, untarnished. 
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The extraordinary scarcity of gold in Europe, and _ its 
enhanced value will be corrected, and the old quotations of 
silver will be reported in the London market. The Latin 
Union will resume their coinage of five-franc pieces, and the 
natural and long established ratio between the precious 
metals will return and give stability to the commerce of the 
East and the West, and of America and Europe. 


C. F. McCoy. 


BALTIMORE, March tst., 1878. 
ee 
WHAT DID “THE FATHERS” INTEND TO DO? 
r. 


THE HISTORY AND MOTIVES OF THE MINT ACT OF 1792, 


Although the first engagement between the advocates and 
the opponents of the remonetization of silver has ended in a 
most substantial and possibly a permanent victory for the 
former, there is no reason why the defeated party should lay 
down their arms. If truth is on their side they will some 
day prevail. At present an offensive movement, with the pur- 


pose of recapturing the lost position, would be not merely 
hopeless ; it would be wasteful of powers that can be better 
employed, and in the highest degree impolitic. 

The true policy is to wait and watch; to be always ready 
to take advantage of every accident and incident ; and above 
all to prepare weapons of offense and defense, in order to be 
fully equipped for action at all times. 

The discussion must go on. The triumphant hosts of 
remonetization are not to be permitted to enjoy their victory 
in peace and quietness. They were allowed to seize upon and 
occupy argumentative positions to which they were never 
entitled, and from which they might have been driven if 
there had been proper and early concert of action among 
those who opposed them with such weapons of reason as 
chance threw in their way. It is the purpose of a brief 
series of articles to show that the use of one complete col- 
lection of arguments in favor of remonetization, showed 
either ignorance of history, or a sad want of candor on the 
part of those who employed them. 

We are to have the “dollar of the fathers.” The silver 
dollar, we are told, was the chosen unit of value, selected 
as the chief standard at the very beginning of the Govern- 
ment under the Constitution. The double standard, we are 
assured, is the only Constitutional standard ; but, it is added, 
if there was a preference for either half of the standard, that 
preference was at the outset given to silver. The great 
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authority of Hamilton is cited to fortify these assertions and 
others that have grown out of them, as, for example, the 
literally true, but really false, statement, that the silver dol- 
lar remained unchanged in the amount of pure metal it con- 
tained down to the year 1873, when it was hastily, fraudu- 
lently, ignorantly, and surreptitiously banished from the coin- 
age. An examination into the truth of these assertions is 
rendered exceedingly difficult by the meagerness of the 
materials for investigation; but fortunately there is some 
additional light thrown upon the subject by official papers. 

The resolutions of the Congress under the Confederation 
ought not to be neglected, for they explain some later facts. 
On the 6th July, 1785, Congress resolved that the unit of the 
money of account in the United States should be the dollar. 
A year afterwards, on the 8th August, 1786, Congress estab- 
lished a system of coins by a well-considered resolution that 
the standard for gold and silver coins should be 44 fine, 
“that the money unit of the United States, being by the 
resolve of Congress of the 6th July, 1785, a dollar, shall con- 
tain of fine silver 375.64 grains ;” that the money of. account 
should proceed in a decimal ratio; that the silver coins should 
be a dollar, a half dollar, a double dime, and a dime; that 
the copper coins should be a cent, and a half cent; that 
there should be “two gold coins: one containing 246.268 
grains of fine gold, equal to ten dollars, to be stamped with 
the impression of the American eagle, and to be called An 
Eagle,” and one of half that weight; and establishing the 
mint prices of the two metals. 

On October 16 of the same year the Congress passed an 
ordinance for the establishment of a mint, in which the mint 
price of gold was left unchanged, but that of silver was 
changed somewhat. These appear to have been the only acts 
of Congress before the adoption of the Constitution that 
need to be cited. So far as they go they indicate a purpose 
on the part of Congress to establish a single money unit, in 
silver. They do not indicate a superstitious reverence for the 
silver dollar then circulating, but created a new dollar, unlike 
either the old or the new “Spanish milled dollars” then in 
existence. There seems to have been also a purpose to 
recognize as nearly as possible the market relation between 
the prices of gold and silver, and to provide for the appro- 
priate coins, which should represent equal values, whether a 
sum were paid in gold or silver. 

We come to Hamilton’s famous report of 1791, which was 
not only the basis of the Coinage Act of 1792, but the pat- 
tern by which it was cut out, with one unimportant but per- 
haps significant exception. 

It is possible now to arrange the several branches of this 
examination in a little more systematic and orderly manner. 
Let us look at the subject under separate heads, as follow :— 
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1. The situation, when the Constitution was adopted, with 
respect to the coins in use. 

2. The gold standard of value actually chosen by Hamilton 
and Congress. 

3. The reasons for making silver a second standard. 

4. The principle on which the double standard was 
arranged. 

5. The Constitutional question. 

We may say that the condition of the country in respect 
of the coinage in use at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution was one of chaos. Money was not abundant, 
but it was in great variety. This is shown by the provision 
in Section 30 of the Tariff Act of July 31, 1789, repeated 
in Section 56 of the Tariff Act of August 4, 1790, which 
made duties payable in the gold coins of France, England, 
Spain and Portugal, and other gold coins of equal fineness 
at eighty-nine cents per pennyweight, the Mexican dollar at 
100 cents, the silver coins of France and England at 111 
cents, and other silver coins }} fine at 111 cents per ounce. 
This established a ratio of 1 to 16. The important facts 
here are the variety of coins in common use, and the parity 
of the Mexican dollar. The first of these is referred to in 
the opening paragraphs of Hamilton’s AM/int Report, where, in 
considering the proposition that things be left in the state 
in which they are, he says, “The answer to this question is 
not perplexing. Zhe immense disorder which actually reigns in 
so delicate and important a concern, and the still greater 
disorder which is every moment possible, call loudly for 
reform.” Now it is to be observed here that this disorder 
was almost wholly confined to the silver money current. 
There was no difficulty in knowing what the gold dollar 
was worth. Hamilton wrote :—‘‘That species of coin, (the 
old piastre of Spain,) has never had any settled or standard 
value, according to weight or fineness, but has been jermit- 
ted to circulate by tale, without regard to either, very much 
as a money of convenience, while gold has had a fixed price 
by weight, and with an eye to its fineness. This greater 
stability of value of the gold coins is an argument of force 
for regarding the money unit as having been hitherto virtu- 
ally attached to gold rather than to silver. Twenty-four 
gtains and six-eighths of a grain of fine gold have corre- 
sponded with the nominal value of the dollar in the several 
States without regard to the successive diminutions of its 
intrinsic worth.” The word /¢s refers to the silver piece called 
the dollar. Again, “it ascertains at least that the sum in the 
money of account of each State corresponding with the nomi- 
nal value of the dollar in each State corresponds also with 
24% grains of fine gold, and with something between 368 and 
374 grains of fine silver.” 

The condition of things may then be summed up thus: 
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there was a great variety of both gold and silver coins in 
use; the money unit was virtually attached to gold, which 
had a fixed and stable value; the silver coins were accepted 
as money of convenience with little or no regard to their 
intrinsic worth, being of varying degrees of fineness and dif- 
fering in weight, but passing readily by tale. It was, there- 
fore, the confusion in silver that was to be cured by the 
establishment of a mint. How did Hamilton proceed to 
this work ? 

The answer brings us to the second point. The gold 
standard was accepted as fixed, and the problem undertaken 
was, to make silver conform to gold. This is evident to the 
most careless reader of Hamilton’s long and most able 
report. One passage in which he proceeded upon the 
assumed fact that the amount of gold to a dollar was fixed, 
has already been quoted. The idea re-appears in several 
other places. He discusses the proper ratio between gold 
and silver, always with a view to ascertaining how much silver 
should be allowed to the dollar, never as to the amount of 
gold. And in summing up he gives this as the first of his 
conclusions: “That the unit, in the coins of the United 
States, ought to correspond with 24% grains of pure gold, 
and with 371% grains of pure silver, each answering to a 
dollar in the money of account. The former is exactly 
agreeable to the present value of gold, and the latter is 
within a fraction of the mean of the last two emissions of 
dollars.” These passages prove beyond a question that Ham- 
ilton recognized and perpetuated gold as the standard of 
actual value, and Congress, by adopting his recommendations 
in rating silver, accepted and enforced his views. 

But, thirdly, Hamilton, and Congress by following him, 
undoubtedly did establish a second standard of equal validity 
in all respects. Why was this? We have had, in a score 
or more of speeches by Honorable Senators and Representa- 
tives, one brief quotation from WHamilton’s report. It has 
served its purpose. Taken alone, it is just the article the 
silver party wanted to make it appear that Hamilton was an 
ardent bi-metallist, who was, when he wrote his report, 
arguing in favor of the full monetization of silver. The truth 
is that Hamilton’s argument was a plea for gold. “The 
suggestions and proceedings hitherto,” he said, “have had 
for objects the annexing of it [the money unit] emphati- 
cally to the silver dollar.” But Hamilton expresses himself 
as “strongly inclined to the opinion that a preference ought 
to be given to neither of the metals for the money unit. 
Perhaps,” he added, “if either were to be preferred, it ought 
to be gold rather than silver.” He proceeded to give the 
reasons for such a preference. This passage in the report 
has not been used by the opponents of the silver movement 
as it should have been, and seems to be but little known. 
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It is therefore quoted entire. Hamilton is giving, let it be 
remembered, the reasons for preferring gold as the unit, 
rather than silver, provided either is to be chosen to the 
exclusion of the other: 


‘‘The inducement to such a preference is to render the unit as little variable 
as possible ; because on this depends the steady value of all contracts, and in a 
certain sense, of all other property. And it is truly observed, that if the unit 
belong indiscriminately to both the metals, it is subject to all the fluctuations 
that happen in the relative value which they bear to each other. But the same 
reason would lead to annexing it to that particular one which is itself the least 
liable to variation, if there be in this respect any discernible difference between 
the two. 

‘*Gold may, perhaps, in certain senses, be said to have greater stability than 
silver. As being of superior value, less liberties have been taken with it in 
the regulations of different countries. Its standard has remained more uniform, 
and it has in other respects undergone fewer changes ; as not being so much an 
article of merchandise, owing to the use made of silver in the trade with the 
East Indies and China, it is less liable to be influenced by circumstances of 
commercial demand. And if reasoning by analogy, it could be affirmed, that 
there is a physical probability of greater proportional increase in the quantity 
of silver than in that of gold, it would afford an additional reason for calculating 
on greater steadiness in the value of the latter. 

‘*As long as gold, either from its intrinsic superiority as a metal, from its 
greater rarity, or from the prejudices of mankind, retains so considerable a 
preéminence in value over silver, as it has hitherto had, a naturai consequence 
of this seems to be that its condition will be more stationary. The revolutions, 
therefore, which may take place, in the comparative value of gold and silver, 
will be changes in the state of the latter rather than in that of the former.” 


Where in all the literature of the silver discussions of the 
past two years can be found so weighty and concise an 
argument as this? How clearly the objections to the 
bi-metallic standard are stated, years and years before Great 
Britain took the lead in establishing monometallism! How 
carefully, and exactly, and philosophically the superior sta- 
bility of gold and the reasons for it are announced! 

Hamilton turned abruptly from these overpowering rea- 
sons for a single standard, to which subsequent experience 
has lent great additional force, to advocate the double 
standard. Why? He was convinced, thoroughly, that the 
money unit should be attached to gold, but he was willing 
to concede that it should be attached to silver also. Let us 
read just what Hamilton wrote—that which the silver men 
have cunningly abstracted from his report, together with the 
rest of the sentence, which the most of them have as cunningly 


omitted :— 


‘*But upon the whole, it seems to be most advisable, as has been observed, 
not to attach the unit exclusively to either of the metals; because this cannot 
be done effectually without destroying the office and character of one of them 
as money and reducing it to the situation of a mere merchandise; which, accord- 
ingly, at different times has been proposed from different and very respectable 
quarters ; but which would probably be a greater evil than occasional variations 
in the unit from the fluctuations in the relative value of the metals; especially 
if care be taken to regulate the proportion between them, with an eye to their 
average commercial value.” 
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It was, with Hamilton, a question of expediency—a balance 
of advantages and disadvantages in the two systems. On the 
one side stability of value, on the other the loss of a part 
of the already insufficient material for coinage. He thought 
he could secure practical stability by carefully regulating the 
proportion between the two metals, but his argument leaves 
abundant room for retreat from his position if experience 
should prove that too much had been undertaken. He 
thought that probably the occasional fluctuations would be a 
less evil than the loss of either gold or silver, but he would 
surely have modified his view if, on trial, he had seen as the 
people of the United States have since seen, that the experi- 
ment must fail, and that its failure involved both the fluc- 
tuation he feared and the inevitable loss of one or other of 
the metals, and, indeed, the alternate loss of each of them. 

Having, then, determined on a system of bi-metallism, on 
what principle did he propose to establish it? On that which 
is expressed in the final clause of the last quotation—“ with 
an eye to their average commercial value.” There was no 
doubt what the gold dollar should contain of pure metal, as 
we have already seen. It remained to discuss what the silver 
dollar should weigh. He had the embarras de choix. The 
Congress of the Confederation had given him a silver dollar 
of 375.64 grains of fine silver. The old piastre of Spain con- 
tained 38634 grains. Those of the most recent coinage varied 
greatly in weight and fineness, but on the whole, Hamilton 
thought they contained rather less than 371 grains — “the 
experiment which has the best pretensions to exactness,” 
showing 370.933 grains of fine silver. Between these was still 
another dollar containing 374 grains. The discussion of the 
ratio in the report is long and, some may think, tedious. 
Hamilton cites the regulations of the different countries with 
a view to discovering the average of the ratio of the leading 
commercial nations. He did not think it beneath the dig- 
nity of the United States to establish the ratio most con- 
formable to the market price of bullion in the chief money 
markets of the world, and it is particularly to be noted that 
he chose the ration of 1 to 15 chiefly because that was very 
nearly the proportion that obtained “in the market of Great 
Britain, to which nation our specie is principally exported.” 

The same idea of making a strictly honest silver dollar 
appears at various points in Hamilton’s report. “There can 
hardly be a better rule in any country for the legal than the 
market proportion; if this can be supposed to have been 
produced by the free and steady course of commercial prin- 
ciples. The presumption in such case is, that each metal finds 
its true level according to its intrinsic utility in the general 
system of money operations.” 

Again he announced this principle of strictly honest money 
in considering the question how the expense of coinage should 
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be defrayed. The gold dollar provided for by the ordinance 
of 1786 was designed, so infers Hamilton, to contain % per 
cent. less gold than the amount necessary to make a true 
gold dollar, the difference being intended to cover the cost 
of coining. The silver dollar was to be subject to a similar 
deduction of two per cent. Hamilton strongly opposes this 
practice, and declares that its only effect would be to raise 
prices. “This might be looked for in every enlightened 
commercial country, but, perhaps, in none with greater cer- 
tainty than this, because in none are men less liable to be 
the dupes of sounds, in none has authority so little resource 
for substituting names for things.” Alas, that this compli- 
ment should have been proved to be undeserved flattery! 
Once more: “There is scarcely any point in the economy of 
National affairs of greater moment than the uniform pres- 
ervation of the intrinsic value of the money unit.” 

Quotations of this sort might be multiplied, but they are 
needless. It may be added, however, that Hamilton extended 
his principle of honest money so far as to consider in what 
way the copper cent should be made worth the one-hundredth 
part of a dollar. He feared that the cent of eleven penny- 
weights, “which will about correspond with the value of the 
copper and the expense of coinage,” would be too large to 
be convenient, and he considered, but rejected, the idea of 
using a small amount of silver and reducing the size, because 
such a coin could be easily counterfeited. Accordingly, he 
adopted the clumsy old cent, which, when it was first coined, 
was actually worth as much as it purported to be worth. 
Nevertheless, he intimated that the then recent decline in the 
value of copper, and the further decline which he antici- 
pated, might soon destroy its usefulness as money! A more 
unpromising field of search for the purposes of men bent 
upon forcing on the country an over-valued silver dollar, 
could not be conceived of. 

This completes the consideration of all the points dwelt 
upon in the mint report of 1791 essential to our purpose. 
One other branch of inquiry we have set forth—the Consti- 
tutional question of the double standard. The point to be 
made is that the framers of the Constitution had no idea 
they were requiring the double or prohibiting a single stand- 
ard or money unit. The proof is that neither in Hamilton's 
report nor in any document, public or private, relating to the 
establishment of a system of money, is the Constitution once 
referred to. This is only negative proof, but it is as conclu- 
sive as such proof can ever be. Hamilton had to combat a 
tendency in Congress to set up the single standard of silver. 
So far as can be discovered, there was then no suggestion 
that the gold standard should be used exclusively. Hamilton, 
either from conviction or from policy, advocated the double 
standard. Whatever his motive may have been, he was cer- 
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tainly desirous of seeing the double standard adopted. Noth- 
ing, then, could be more natural than that in an enumeration 
of the reasons for his preference he should have quoted the 
authority of the Constitution as requiring Congress to adopt 
it, provided he could have declared a purpose on the part 
of the framers of the Constitution to require it? Hamilton 
surely knew the purposes of the makers of our Constitution, 
and the very absence of all allusion to its provisions proves 
beyond a question that he would have had no Constitutional 
scruples, provided nothing else had stood in the way, in 
recommending an exclusive use of gold as the money unit. 

There is a school of interpretation of the Constitution 
which elicits the meaning of that instrument not from the 
plain words used or from the manifest or declared intentions 
of those who discussed its clauses in convention, but from 
the results of scientific criticism. To all who follow that 
method it is perfectly natural to understand a provision that 
the States shall make nothing but gold and silver a legal 
tender, as requiring Congress to make both a legal tender. 
Hamilton would have disdained to use such an argument 
even if he were not liable to be refuted at once by many 
men who knew that the clause was only intended to pro- 
hibit the legalization of paper money, and that it was, as 
the Federalist says, a complement of the clause prohibiting 
the emission of bills of credit. 

Throughout this article the assumption has been that the 
public sentiment of the day and the intentions of the fathers 
were strictly represented by the eminent Secretary of the 
Treasury. This will hardly be disputed, but it may easily be 
proved by the fact that the mint report of 1791 was the 
complete basis of the mint act of the following year; and 
that the only debate on the mint bill on its passage through 
the two Houses, was in regard to the devices and inscrip- 
tions which the coins should bear—a subject which the report 
did not touch upon. In one particular only did the act devi- 
ate from the recommendations of Hamilton. Among the coins 
which he desired to see struck from the mint, was a gold 
dollar. He did not expect it to circulate much, as being too 
small for ordinary use; but he thought a few, not more than 
50,000 at a time, should be occasionally struck. Congress 
omitted this coin from the list. The silver party will prob- 
ably think the omission significant. They are welcome to 
the fact, and to all they can make out of it. 

Almost the only public or private expression of any kind in 
addition to this report, is contained in a short letter from 
Jefferson to Hamilton, in which he does, it is true, concur 
that the unit should be attached to both metals; but the 
idea was in his, as well as in Hamilton’s, mind to combat 
the tendency to a single silver standard. And he closes by 
apologizing for the extempore nature of his observations. 
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This examination of the record seems to show several 
interesting facts; (1) that gold was known and admitted to 
be the more stable metal; (2) that the standard of value 
was actually gold, though a variety of silver dollars passed 
by tale, without regard to their real value; (3) that the pur- 
pose of the fathers was to establish an honest double stand- 
ard, based on the actual commercial value of the two metals, 
and yet not without some misgivings as to the practicability 
of their plan; and (4) that in doing so they were governed 
by motives of expediency only, and felt themselves in no way 
hampered by any supposed instructions in the Constitution to 
adopt a double standard. They made an experiment, and it 
was a failure, from the issue of the first coins, until it was 
abandoned in 1873, to be taken up again soon after by men 
no wiser than those who sat in the first and second Con- 
gresses, and far less discreet in concealing their lack of wis- 
dom. If they had been animated by the spirit of Hamilton, 
or had inherited the rigid notions of honesty that governed 
our earliest Senators and Representatives, the silver act of 
1878 would never have been passed. 

EDWARD STANWOOD. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION IN ITS RELATIONS TO 
DEBT AND CREDIT. 


Among the most important considerations in relation to 
the currency question is its bearing upon debt and credit. 
Under our complex and highly organized state of society 
the ownership of capital is frequently not vested in those who 
have the ability and enterprise to wield it. To bring about 
the fructifying union between labor and capital, and thus 
furnish the conditions of production, the possession and con- 
trol of capital must in many cases be separated from actual 
ownership. A large part of the world’s work must be done 
with borrowed money. Credit is the handmaid of production 
and progress; to undermine it is to sap the foundation of 
civilization itself. 

A stable currency can alone afford a safe foundation for 
engagements reaching into the future. Without it credit 
operations on a large scale and extending over long periods 
are liable to prove ruinous to either the debtor or the 
creditor. If a perfectly unvarying standard of value could be 
found, it would, so far as the currency is concerned, furnish 
a perfect basis of credit. Other causes might, and at times 
would, impair the trust of man in man. Credit might break 
by over-extension, be undermined by a decay of morals, 
destroyed by war, revolution, or public calamity. But with a 
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perfectly stable currency, it would escape the insidious influ- 
ence of a change in the standard of value which, under any 
monetary system yet devised, but especially under a currency 
of irredeemable paper money, often makes the promise mean 
either more or less at maturity, than the parties originally 
contemplated. While a currency is depreciating, a given 
number of paper dollars mean less of actual value, debts are 
paid with less effort, and the creditor must suffer the loss. 
If the currency is appreciating, debtors find that to dis- 
charge their debts they must give more of actual value, while 
the creditor is the gainer by the difference. Within the past 
sixteen years the people of the United States have tried both 
these conditions of the currency. During the war, while the 
depreciation was rapid, it was easy to pay old debts with 
paper dollars worth in specie but a fraction of their nominal 
amount, while those who had previously loaned money on a 
specie basis were partially defrauded of their just dues. The 
Legal-Tender Act gave debtors all the benefits without the 
disgrace of a bankruptcy, and a compromise at so much on 
the dollar. Inconvertible paper money proved to be, as it 
had so many times before, one of those “ juggling fiends ” 
‘* That palter with us in a double sense ; 


That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.” 


The natural distribution of wealth was disturbed ; some were 
made suddenly rich; others found themselves unexpectedly 
impoverished by the diversion into other hands of what 
belonged to them. Those who were thus enriched by what 
an iniquitous law had legislated into their pockets, were not 
benefited by their acquisitions, in the same measure that 
others were wronged. Money is usually worth more to those 
who acquire it by natural and legitimate means, than to 
those on whom an unexpected turn of fortune has bestowed 
it. As a consequence, self-indulgence and waste claimed their 
tribute from these sudden possessors of wealth. Habits of 
extravagant and profligate expenditure, injurious at once to 
the moral and the material interests of the country, were 
engendered. At a later period, and not unconnected with 
this, was developed a tendency to reckless borrowing on the 
largest scale, and on any terms. The economic balance of 
the nation was lost, and the seeds were sown which have 
ripened into a harvest of bankruptcies and frauds. 

To protect themselves against fluctuations in the currency, 
the mercantile classes were compelled to shorten the periods 
of credit. Large numbers of mortgages in the North were 
paid off in depreciated currency. Never before probably in 
the history of the country was business done so nearly on a 
cash basis, and never probably in proportion to the magni- 
ude of moneyed transactions, was the amount of private debts 
so small as at the close of the war. Happy would it have 
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been for the country, as a whole, if measures had then been 
promptly taken, and steadily persevered in, to restore the 
specie standard. Disasters must necessarily have attended 
the transition, but the ruin would have been incalculably less 
than what has been already suffered, to say nothing of the 
woes yet to come. Unfortunately, the same evil genius which 
now demands the repeal of the Resumption Act and new 
issues of paper money, then raised a successful clamor 
against the resumption measures inaugurated by Secretary 
McCulloch. All preparations for a return to a sound cur- 
rency being abandoned, the country, unmindful of the inevi- 
table day of reckoning, settled into a state of complete 
apathy on the subject. 

Encouraged by the more stable condition of the currency, 
especially after 1869, individuals, corporations, and municipali- 
ties, commenced an era of borrowing on a scale before 
unheard of. The railroad debt which was only $ 130,000,000 
in 1853, $ 417,243,664 in 1857, $ 416,658,000 in 1867, and prob- 
ably about $ 900,000,000 at the close of 1869, increased to 
$1,511,378,944 at the close of 1872, $1,836,904,450 in 
1873, $2,230,766,108 in 1874, and $2,459,607,349 in 1875, 
which one year later was reduced to $2,220,233,560. 
The debts of one hundred and thirty cities in the United 
States, increased from $ 221,312,009 in 1866, to $ 604,832,416 
in 1876, while the whole State, county, and municipal debt 
in 1876 is estimated at $1,500,000,000, against $ 868,676,758 
according to the census of 1870. The loans of savings banks 
and the principal life insurance companies on mortgages of 
real estate aggregate upwards of $560,000,000, and if the 
mortgages held by other financial institutions and individuals 
are added, $1,000,000,000 will be a moderate estimate for the 
whole. Loans of this character have increased with great 
rapidity within the past ten years, an example of which is 
furnished by the mortgage loans of Massachusetts Savings 
banks, which grew from § 21,259,349 in 1867, to $121,151,105 
in 1876, and stood in 1877 at $116,241,038. With the excep- 
tion of the National debt, and some of the State debts, 
expansion has been the almost universal characteristic. The 
total amount of what may be reckoned as permanent debts, 
not including the liabilities of banks and savings institutions, 
nor bank discounts, may be estimated at upwards of 
$5,000,000,000 in round numbers for the whole country, be- 
sides the National debt of $ 2,044,000,000. 

If every dollar of these debts represented a specie dollar’s 
worth of actual value received by the borrower at a fair rate 
of interest, the case would be very different from what it is. 
Instead of this, each dollar of nominal capital in our rail- 
roads was a few years ago estimated to represent but 
seventy-five cents of actual value in paper money, and of 
course still less in coin. The National, State, county, munici- 
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pal, and individual debts represent, in general, only so many 
depreciated paper dollars’ worth of actual value originally 
received, while by the appreciation of the currency, they have 
become payable in a standard nearly equal with gold. Aside 
from the National debt, on which, though payable in coin, 
probably not over sixty-five cents in specie on the dollar 
was originally realized by the Government, it is hardly pos- 
sible that the borrowers have received on the whole mass of 
long loans in the United States, on an average over eighty 
per cent. of their nominal amount. The difference between 
this and par or twenty per cent., on debts amounting to 
$5,000,000,000, is equal to $1,000,000,000, which, with 
$ 700,000,000 for the thirty-five-per-cent. shave on the National 
debt of $2,000,000,000, gives $1,700,000,000, as the bonus 
which debtors have yet to pay on their long loans, largely on 
account of dealing in a fluctuating currency, to say nothing 
of rates of interest that were often enormous, even on the 
nominal capital of the loans. It will not be a very wild esti- 
mate if we reckon that irredeemable paper money has cost 
the borrowers of this country enough to pay the National 
debt. Such is the ruinous rate at which borrowing has been 
carried on in the United States. It is not strange that signs 
of exhaustion are manifest on every side, and that borrowers 
find their investments wither in their hands. 

Thus far no account has been made of the short mercantile 
credits, the amount of which has been variously estimated, 
but must be very large. One mode of calculating it is to 
take the average liabilities of insolvent firms as a basis, and 
assume that the same average holds good for the solvent 
firms. This would give for the 652,000 solvent traders in the 
United States, in 1877, an aggregate indebtedness of 
$ 14,000,000,000 against $17,000,000,000 in 1874; and 
$ 28,000,000,000 in 1873. Supposing these debts to run off 
every three months, the aggregate created in the year would 
be $56,000,000,000, in 1877; $68,000,000,000, in 1874; and 
$ 112,000,000,000, in 1873. This mode of calculation is not, 
however, reliable, as it may be presumed that one reason 
why the insolvent firms failed was because they owed more 
on an average than those who remained solvent. If the mer- 
cantile debt was even one-half the amount given above, it 
would present an astonishing total. Another method is to 
take the loans and discounts of the banks as the basis of an 
estimate. Those of the National banks were, on the first of 
October, 1877, $ 891,920,593 ; those of State banks in 1876-77 
$ 266,585,314, and the loans of Savings banks on _ personal 
security in 1876-77 were $114,474,163, giving a total of 
$ 1,272,980,070. This is a minimum as the former was a 
maximum estimate, and somewhere between the two will be 
found the true amount. A close approximation is impractica- 
ble with existing means of information. In turning over this 
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large volume of debt, the mercantile classes have, for the past 
six years, found the ground continually sinking under their 
feet. The goods bought on credit have been shrinking on 
their hands, while the money with which to pay for them 
has been almost imperceptibly increasing in value. Such a 
process continued long enough can end only in bankruptcy. 
Each revolution of the financial machinery contributes to the 
result, until the appreciation in the standard of value by its 
subtle and insidious operation upon debt and credit strips 
one trader after another of all he owns, perhaps of all he can 
borrow, and transfers it to other hands. One out of every 
sixteen among the mercantile classes has, in the last six 
years, met this impending doom, while those who still stand 
must have suffered enormous losses. No man can estimate 
the amount of property which has changed hands by the 
financial revolution of these six years. 

Irredeemable paper money has proved to be here, as it has 
everywhere else, among the greatest instruments of spoliation 
and oppression with which history makes us acquainted. 
Beginning with the wholesale plunder of lenders, this great 
marauder ends by robbing borrowers on a scale still more 
gigantic. Its spoliations are reckoned only by hundreds of 
millions. 

It is now urged that this country should repeal the 
Resumption Act and issue more paper money in order that 
debtors may pay in a medium depreciated equally with that 
in which they contracted their debts. If, indeed, these debts 
could be paid off and all business be transacted on a cash 
basis during the transition from paper to specie, there would 
be some plausibility in this argument. But such a thing can 
not be. In a progressive state of society it is the law of 
debt and credit in the long run to expand and not to con- 
tract. No such thing as a universal liquidation ever occurs. 
It generally happens that new debts are created much faster 
than old ones are paid off. The National debts of the world 
increased from $1,460,000,000 in 1715 to $2,461,000,000 in 
1793; $5,300,000,000 in 1806-9; $7,446,000,000 in 1815-20; 
$ 7,736,330,000 in 1826; $8,423,800,000 in 1848; $9,184,840,000 
in 1854; $13,895,770,000 in 1863; $19,033,500,000 in 1869-70 ; 
$ 22,032,850,000*% in 1872, and $24,270,000,000% in 1875-6-7. 
With the exception of an occasional pause the growth of these 
debts has proceeded with steady pace, Private indebtedness 
also exhibits on the whole a similar and probably even more 
steady expansion. The loans raised for industrial undertak- 
ings in the fifteen years from 1862 to 1877 inclusive are esti- 
mated at about $7,000,000,000. Unless the history of the 
world is to reverse itself, borrowing is not to cease, nor will 
all transactions after the payment of our existing debts, (if 
they are paid,) be conducted on a cash basis. Society has 


* This includes the debts of the various German States as well as the British Colonies, 
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not outgrown the use of credit. On the contrary, it is mor- 
ally certain that this great instrument of industrial progress 
is destined in the future to be brought into use on a scale 
which will dwarf anything in the past. So soon as the exist- 
ing derangement in the vast and complex machinery of the 
world’s productive forces shall be remedied by a thorough 
readjustment, adapting it to the demands of the present and 
future, these forces will again begin to act with all their 
accustomed power. When we enter upon another cycle of 
commercial prosperity, borrowing and lending will recom- 
mence on a larger scale than ever, and the new debts will 
be created in the same currency in which the old ones are 
paid off. 

Shall we repeat the folly and madness of the past ten 
years, and for the sake of paying old debts in cheaper 
money, go on contracting new debts of vastly larger amount 
in a delusive and fluctuating currency which cheats debtor 
and creditor alternately? To do this will be to court a 
repetition of our present distress on a vastly larger scale. 
A fluctuating currency has its periods of appreciation as well 
as of depreciation. When the former comes the burden of 
debts, inflated by a system of false money and artificially 
raised prices will, when brought to the test of specie values 
for labor and its products, press as it does now with crush- 
ing weight upon every industrial interest. If anything were 
needed to illustrate the pernicious consequences flowing from 
the use of irredeemable paper money, the ruin it has wrought 
in the United States within the past fifteen years ought to 
suffice. It is said that our troubles cannot flow from the 
use of paper money, since other countries with a specie cur- 
rency are also suffering perhaps in an equal degree. Grant- 
ing the fact the conclusion by no means follows. This 
country with its vast resources might have recovered from 
this crisis as quickly as from that of 1857, and much sooner 
than the densely peopled countries of the old world, if a 
vicious currency had not tainted our whole commercial sys- 
tem with unsoundness. Nor are countries having a specie 
currency suffering from the peculiar maladies that afflict us. 
They have depression in business and numerous bankruptcies, 
but only in countries having an irredeemable or artificially 
inflated currency like Austria, for instance, do we find such 
a load of debts artificially expanded, and such a shrinkage 
of values as we witness among ourselves. 

The Vienna correspondent of the London Zconomist recently 
stated in regard to the difficulties of the Crédit Foncier 
banks: “Their mortgage debtors are not able to pay their 
interest, and when the sale of their property takes place the 
produce of the sale often realizes less than the mortgage.” 
Difficulties like these, due to an artificial inflation of debts, 
are directly traceable in a great degree to a fictitious stand- 
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ard of value, like paper money. The most serious of our 
own difficulties are due to the same cause. 

It is claimed that the passage of the Silver bill makes the 
execution of the Resumption Act impossible. If there ever 
was a case in which “impossible” deserved to be called the 
“adjective of fools,” this is one of them. The country has 
had in past years enough of that imbecility which charac- 
terises every wholesome change as “impossible.” There is no 
doubt that silver bullion can be much more easily procured 
than gold. The only additional difficulty arising from the 
passage of the Silver bill is the mechanical one of turning 
the bullion into coin fast enough to meet the demand. But 
this difficulty seems likely to be more than counterbalanced 
by the greater ease with which the material from which to 
manufacture silver coin can be procured, and by the improba- 
bility that there will be any demand for the heavy silver 
coin large enough to exhaust the supplies which the Govern- 
ment can accumulate. If the emergency shall require it, 
Congress can authorize the issue of certificates against silver 
bullion purchased by the Government in any quantity that 
may be desired, such certificates to be received by the Gov- 
ernment on the same terms as silver coin. They would 
answer the same purpose as the present gold certificates, and 
would doubtless be preferred to the silver coin itself. This 
might also lead the way to a permanent currency issued 
against coin and bullion, the convertibility of which would be 
secure beyond question. At all events, the means placed at 
the disposal of the Secretary of the Treasury by the Re- 
sumption Act are fully adequate to carry its provisions into 
effect regardless of the Silver legislation, which, in some 
respects, facilitates resumption by relieving the pressure on 
the gold market. The mischief done by the Silver bill is not 
in its tendency to hinder resumption, but in its disregard of 
the public faith. 

The calamities the country is suffering are a deserved pun- 
ishment for the disregard of economic law. It is in vain to 
expect relief by perpetrating fresh violations. The true rem- 
edy is the heroic one. Leaving the irreparable past with its 
errors, disappointments and losses, let us take a fresh start on 
a sound basis of metallic money consisting of gold and silver 
coined in a certain fixed ratio, and thus put a definite period 
to the evil. Experience shows that the superior steadiness 
of such a currency affords the best guarantee, that the 
creditor will not be compelled to receive less or the debtor 
to pay more than their contract contemplates. Only on a 
coin basis will it be safe to enter upon another era of large 
industrial operations and extensive borrowing. It is folly, 
not to say insanity, to build new structures on a quicksand 
that has already engulfed the fruits of so much toil. 


EVERETT, Mass., March, 1878. Duptey P. BAILeEy, Jr. 
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PUBLIC DEBTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The sudden and large expansion of State, County and 
Municipal debts in this country since the termination of the 
civil war, has attracted general attention. In many of the 
States it has led to laws, or constitutional amendments, to 
arrest the further growth of the evil. In some of the States 
measures have been instituted to insure a steady diminution 
and eventual extinction of debts already contracted, but the 
proportion of the States adopting this wise course is much 
less than it ought to be. Undoubtedly, it is something to 
be very thankful for, to have the further creation or increase 
of debts arrested. But the mischief calls loudly for the 
other necessary remedy of paying off, as speedily as possible, 
the debts now existing. If it is unwise to create debts, it is 
unwise to -perpetuate them. 

A carelessly adopted opinion is quite prevalent, that the 
increase of public debts in this country within recent years 
is attributable largely to the existence of the greenback paper 
money. But clearly, no local peculiarity of currency can 
explain a fact which exists throughout the civilized world. 
Public debts have expanded elsewhere as much as here. This 
is familiarly known to be true in respect to national debts, 
and it is really true in respect to municipal debts. In Great 
Britain, the growth of the latter class of debts, although it 
has not yet attained so large proportions, is now more rapid 
than even in this country. It has been great also in France. 
The debt of Paris especially is something gigantic. Public 
debts of all kinds have increased more in Canada since 1865, 
than in the United States. 

Undoubtedly, the causes of this wide-spread tendency to an 
increase of public debts are various. The most conspicuous 
are, (first) the impulse given to financial enterprise by the 
gold discoveries of Australia and California, and (next) the 
enormous growth in modern times of loanable capital, the 
owners of which are an organized and ever active force, 
stimulating the creation and perpetuation of the debts upon 
which they thrive, by every art which cunning can devise. 

But it is the actual fact of the recent increase of State 
and municipal indebtedness in this country, rather than the 
cause or causes of it, which must be dealt with and for which 
remedies must be devised. 

The remedial measures so far resorted to in respect to 
county and municipal debts, have been of various kinds. A 
frequent restraint upon them is their limitation to a certain 
percentage of their taxable valuation. In the case of cities, 
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under the present constitution of Pennsylvania, this limit is 
ten per cent. of the taxable valuation. The limit of muni- 
cipal debts in Nebraska under the constitution of 1875, and 
in Maine under a constitutional amendment in 1877, is five 
per cent. The limit of county and municipal debts in Mis- 
souri under the constitution of 1875, is five per cent., with 
the exception, that a greater debt may be incurred for court- 
houses or jails. But in Missouri there is the further restric- 
tion that no debt exceeding one year’s income of a county 
or municipality shall be incurred without a vote of two-thirds 
“of all qualified electors.” 

The Arkansas constitution, adopted in 1874, forbids the 
incurring of debt by “any municipal corporation,’ except in 
pursuance of some ordinance which “shall provide for the pay- 
ment thereof.” The ordinance required, may be supposed to 
be one which shall levy a tax or set apart some existing rev- 
enue to provide for the debt contracted under it. But what- 
ever the exact meaning of this part of the new Arkansas 
constitution may be, municipal debts are very effectually 
guarded against by another part of the same constitution, 
which declares that no private property shall be holden for 
the payment of such debts. 

As investments in works of real or supposed public im- 
provement, notably railroads, have been so conspicuously 
instrumental in loading counties and municipalities with 
debt in recent years, many States have now prohibited such 
investments altogether, either by law or constitutional amend- 
ments. It has happened, unfortunately however, that these 
prohibitions were not imposed in several cases, until many 
numerous and oppressive debts of the prohibited kind had 
been already contracted. 

Ohio, as early as 1851, in a constitution then adopted, and 
Pennsylvania, by a constitutional amendment adopted in 1864, 
Arkansas, by its constitution adopted in 1874, Texas, by its 
constitution adopted in 1876, Nebraska, by its constitution 
adopted in 1875, New Jersey, by constitutional amendment 
adopted in 1875, Illinois, by its constitution adopted in 1870, 
and New York, by constitutional amendment adopted in 1874, 
have prohibited counties, cities and towns from taking stock 
in, or loaning money or credit to, railroads, or private com- 
panies and undertakings of any kind, Several other States, 
not here enumerated, have done the same thing. In the case 
of Ohio, it was found to be practicable to give such a con- 
struction to the constitution as to permit Cincinnati to invest 
sixteen millions in a railroad to Chattanooga, the work being 
executed by the city itself acting through trustees, and not 
in the prohibited ways of taking stock in, or furnishing 
money or credit to, any private company. 

More attention has been attracted to the necessity of con- 
Stitutional and other measures to prevent the incurring of 
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debts than to the necessity, which is really almost as great, 
of insuring the payment of debts already incurred. The 
suggestion, that posterity will be better able to pay than we 
are, is essentially pleasing and seductive and requires but lit- 
tle ingenuity of argument to recommend it. But if it 
required ever so much, it would not be found wanting. The 
fund-mongers, who find their surest and largest gains in 
public debts, are liberal paymasters, and no commodity is 
more abundant in the markets than the trained talent of 
speakers and writers, to make the worse appear the better 
reason. 

The first case in this country, known to the writer, and 
certainly the most conspicuous and: important case of a con- 
stitutional provision to compel the payment of public debts 
within a fixed and short period, is found in the constitution 
of New York adopted in 1846. That State was then under 
the control of Silas Wright and his political friends, who 
were democrats of the straitest sect. and most thoroughly 
imbued with all the doctrines of Mr. Jefferson. It is not 
doubtful that, in framing the seventh article of the New 
York constitution of 1846, they intended to carry out the 
views in respect to public debts which he so steadily main- 
tained during his long public career. 

In his letter (April, 1802,) to Kosciusko, in his triumphant 
enunciation of the first fruits of the ascendancy of his party in 
the National councils, Mr. Jefferson sets down such an adjust- 
ment of revenues and expenditures as would secure the dis- 
charge of the National debt within eighteen years. The 
most elaborate presentation of his views on the subject of 
public debts in general is found in his two letters to John 
W. Eppes of June 24, and September 11, 1813. Adopting the 
opinion held by the revolutionary fathers that every genera- 
tion should pay off the debts contracted by it, Mr. Jefferson 
narrows the time of payment to about half the term usually 
assigned to a generation. Taking Buffon’s tables of longevity 
as the basis of calculation, he finds that a majority of men 
above the age of twenty-one years at any given date will 
have died in eighteen years and eight months, and he denies 
that debts can have validity for any longer period. Insisting 
that “the laws of nature impose no obligation” on one generation 
to pay the debts of another, he concludes— 

‘*In seeking, then, for an ultimate term for the redemption of our debts, 
let us rally to this principle, and provide for their payment within the term 
of nineteen years at the farthest.” 

The followers of Silas Wright adopted the principle of Mr. 
Jefferson, but in taking Buffon’s tables, they disregarded the 
odd months, and fixed eighteen years as the maximum term 
of debts. They required, in the constitution of 1846, that no 
law for the creation of one shall be valid unless submitted 
to and approved by a popular vote, and “that such law shall 
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impose and provide for the collection of a direct annual ta x,” suf- 
ficient to pay the interest and discharge the principal within 
eighteen years. It was this constitutional provision which 
secured the prompt payment of the large debt assumed by 
the State for the relief of the counties in the matter of 
bounties to soldiers in the civil war. 

The seventh article of the New York constitution of 1846 
does not apply to debts contracted ‘“‘to repel invasion, suppress 
insurrection, or defend the State in war.’’ There was a good rea- 
son for not requiring the submission to popular approval of 
laws authorizing such debts, but there was and is no special 
reason for excepting such debts from the requirement of pay- 
ment within eighteen years. Fortunately, the reimbursement 
of bounties did not fall within the exception. 

Why the New York constitution makers of 1846 fixed upon 
eighteen years as the term for public debts seems clear enough. 
But it is less easy to see why the Missouri constitution 
makers of 1875 fixed upon the term of thirteen years, as they 
did, for all State debts thereafterwards to be contracted. It 
was, perhaps, arrived at, as juries are said to sometimes 
agree upon the figure of a verdict, by a mathematical aver- 
age of all the opinions on the subject. Thirteen has the 
advantage over eighteen of being the smaller figure, and of 
shortening the term during which public taxgatherers are 
degraded to the function of collecting agents of the income 
of private capitalists. 

In 1867, Maine authorized cities and towns to aid, to the 
extent of five per cent. of their taxable valuations, in the 
construction of railroads, in such manner, whether by gift, 
loan, or subscribing to stock, as they might judge best. 
They were authorized to raise the means for such aid, either 
by taxes or by borrowing, but they were required, as to any 
money borrowed for the purpose, to commence within three 
years to pay annually not less than three per cent. of the 
principal. This insured the entire liquidation of, the debt 
within thirty-six years at the longest, and seems to have 
been based on the theory that debts should be paid by the 
generation contracting them, without the narrowing of the 
term of a generation which Mr. Jefferson adopted. This gen- 
eral law of Maine, in respect to municipal aid to railroads, 
appears to be characterized by prudence. The municipal 
embarrassments in that State have arisen principally from 
special laws, permitting municipal aids to railroads on a 
much more extended scale. 

There has never been in this country any more compre- 
hensive legislation on the subject of municipal debts than 
the Massachusetts law of May 14, 1875. It completely cov- 
ered the whole ground, including debts then existing, as well 
as debts thereafterwards contracted. The only exception 
made is the case of debts incurred by reason of investments 
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lawfully made in railroads. The reason for this exception 
seems to be, that such investments can only be lawfully 
made under special laws in which the conditions of each 
investment would be fixed. 

As respects municipal debts which they found in existence, 
the Massachusetts legislators of 1875 divided them into two 
classes, those exceeding and those not exceeding five per 
cent. of taxable valuations. Both classes are to be put in a 
course of payment so as to be finally extinguished, the first 
in thirty years and the second in twenty years. With debts 
of less than one per cent. of taxable valuations the Massa- 
chusetts legislators did not meddle, upon the principle of 
the lawyers, de minimis lex non curat, which, being freely trans- 
lated into the vernacular tongue, signifies, that legislation 
need not worry itself about trifles. 

As respects future debts, the Massachusetts law makes 
three classes, (1) those incurred for purposes of water sup- 
ply, (2) those incurred for general sewers, and (3) all debts 
not embraced in classes one and two. Loans for water sup- 
ply may be made for a term not exceeding thirty years, for 
general sewers for a term not exceeding twenty years, and 
for any and all other purposes for a term not exceeding ten 
years. And in respect to all these classes of loans, it is 
required that in and by the municipal ordinances authoriz- 
ing them there shall be imposed an annual tax, adequate 
to pay the annual interest and to make such a contribution 
to a sinking fund as will liquidate the principal within the 
drescribed terms. 

The unfortunate financial situation of some of the Southern 
States is well known and need not be dwelt upon, The 
solution of it will doubtless be found in adjustments and 
compromises, satisfactory or otherwise, to their creditors. 
With that exception, the position is favorable, and all the 
more recent tendencies have been in the direction of paying 
off old debts and keeping clear of new ones. The case of 
New York since 1846 has already been referred to. The 
Canal debt of that State, created prior to 1846, is in a 
course of speedy and certain extinguishment. The two next 
most populous and important States, Ohio, by a constitution 
adopted in 1851, and Pennsylvania, by a constitutional amend- 
ment adopted in 1857, prohibited any new debts except under 
the emergencies of war, and provided for the liquidation of 
old debts by the creation of sinking funds. None of the 
Western States have any important debts except Missouri. 
The efficient restraint upon future indebtedness in that State 
has already been noticed. The extinguishment of the exist- 
ing debt is provided for by a sinking fund protected by the 
constitution. 

Gro. M. WrEstToN 
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ARIZONA AND SILVER MINING. 


ARIZONA AND SILVER MINING. 
BY GEORGE R. GIBSON. 


The opulence of the mineral resources of the United States 
has been one of the prime causes of its phenomenal growth 
in wealth and population. Almost every geological period is 
laid under contribution somewhere within our extended 
domain, surrendering their subterranean treasures to man’s 
use. 

Mining is distinctively a creative industry which adds new 
and absolute values to the world’s stock of wealth, and the 
steady pursuit of it has resulted in its development into an 
exact science. Men no longer grope like moles in the 
ground guided by no intelligent purpose. Experience and 
observation have taught them to interpret the language of 
the rocks, and to mine in an efficient and economical man- 
ner by improved machinery and methods. Vein mining is 
permanent and can never be exhausted. These fissure veins 
were undoubtedly formed at some later geologic period, by 
some prodigious convulsion and upheaval, rending the earth 
in twain and forming a chasm through which the metals 
ascended in a molten or volatile state. The walls which 
enclose these veins or lodes, are usually granite, syenite, or 
porphyry, and are entirely foreign in character to the vein 
matter. These veins can be followed downward as far as the 
earth’s heat will permit and man’s science can pursue them, 
and, in general, the ores increase in richness as depth is 
attained. To illustrate the degree of certainty felt by capital 
in the permanency of fissure veins, the Sutro tunnel may 
be mentioned. This tunnel was begun several years ago, and 
now extends into the mountain nearly four miles, and has 
been constructed at an expense of about six millions of dol- 
lars. Its purpose is to facilitate and economize the working 
of the Comstock lode, by affording a new base of operations, 
and securing ventilation, drainage, and dumpage. 

Mining for the baser metals, although almost uniformly 
profitable when intelligently conducted, must always involve 
a calculation as to the price of the product, as well as to its 
probable volume. The generalized purchasing power of the 
precious metals, and the universal passion for their posses- 
sion, assures for them an unlimited demand and stable value. 
In gold and silver mining, the price takes care of itself, and 
the only risk is in finding the product itself. This is a strik- 
ing peculiarity of mining for the precious metals, and shows 
the peculiar advantage which it has over other industries. 

The general shrinkage in values and collapse of prices of 
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commodities and evidences of debt, and the unprecedented 
depression in all commercial and industrial circles, is a mat- 
ter of general observation and comment. During this period 
of commercial distress, however, gold and silver mining has 
enjoyed unparalleled prosperity. 

John J. Valentine, of Wells, Fargo & Co., a statistician 
whose bullion reports are everywhere quoted as authority, 
has prepared a table which indicates the anomalous growth 
of the mining industry. The production of the precious 
metals in the country west of the Missouri River was as fol- 
lows: 

1871 ..-. $58,284,000 its 1875 .e++ $80,889,059 
1872 re 62,236,959 cone 1876 seca 90,875,173 
1873 onc 72,258,693 ‘ane 1877 nie 98,421,754 
1874 meee 74,401,045 mapa 

Careful and conscientious estimates have been made of all 
investments in mining enterprises, including capital stock 
and assessments of all companies, bogus and others, of which 
any record can be found, together with the cost of all mills 
and surface improvements and the labor of miners and mill 
men for a period of twenty-eight years, and the net result- 
ant profit is shown to be eighteen per cent. Though this 
can only be an approximate estimate its general conclusion is 
corroborated by the practical example of California. This 
State which was supporting a scanty commerce in furs and 
hides, upon the discovery of gold staked its fortunes on the 
mining industry, and as a result has become one of the 
financial wonders of the world. Not only is its aggregate 
wealth prodigious, but it is not all concentrated in a few 
hands as many suppose. The condition of its industrial 
classes is attested by the extraordinary volume of savings 
deposits which have long distinguished the State. Moreover, 
it is a well-known fact that the proportion of people there 
who own their own homes is exceptionally large. 

The mines being separated from eastern communities by a 
broad sweep of continent, it is by no means singular that 
California capital has been allowed to reap, almost exclu- 
sively, the profit from their development. It has hitherto 
been a matter of common observation and general gratula- 
tion in California and Nevada that they were thus removed 
from the centers of population, and that until within a few 
years their mining shares were not sought after by eastern 
investors. But the general incertitude of all customary busi- 
ness ventures in the east has excited reflection and new reso- 
lution. Men who have hitherto drifted along in the current, 
without courage or enterprise to explore new fields for remu- 
nerative and permanent investment, are in many instances 
now looking toward the mining industry as presenting the 
most inviting prospects. 

Inquiries among bankers and brokers in San Francisco dis- 
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close the fact that full $1,000,000 per month in dividends on 
mining shares are now remitted east. The apparent determ- 
ination of eastern capitalists to divert the stream of metal- 
lic dividends from the west to the east, and to challenge 
California’s control of the mining industry, is viewed with 
unconcealed alarm in San Francisco. Arizona, which is to-day 
regarded with great favor and expectation as a mining dis- 
trict will, from all indications, be the arena in which this 
battle of financial Titans will find one of its first engage- 
ments. Already large mining interests in that territory have 
been purchased by eastern and European investors who have 
the sagacity to foresee its brilliant future and the courage 
to avail themselves of the superior opportunities now afforded. 
With our vast expanse of western frontier, with limited means 
of communication in our out-lying districts, it is not remark- 
able that some of our fairest and richest territory should 
have remained practically unknown. 

It is for the purpose of inviting attention to the mineral 
resources of Arizona that the preceding observations have 
been made, and the time is appropriate as the desire to know 
something tangible and definite about that territory is gen- 
erally entertained. Arizona is at once the oldest and young- 
est mining territory of the United States. Three hundred 
years ago—before St. Augustine, Florida, was settled—the 
Jesuit fathers established the cross in the wilds of Arizona. 
They found, as the antiquarian and archeologist of to-day 
may find, ruins of pre-historic houses, pottery, acequias or 
irrigating canals, cave dwellings and evidences that a former 
civilization had there lived, flourished and disappeared. The 
country then was, as it continued for three centuries to be, 
the home of the treacherous and cruel Apaches, who waged 
an unrelenting warfare upon all who sought to acquire the 
rich mineral treasures confided to their care. Spanish records 
and traditions reveal the fact that the Jesuits mined the 
silver lodes of Arizona at intervals with good results, though 
in their usual rude and indecisive manner. 

Anderson, in his St/ver Country, quotes from Ward’s Mexico 
as follows :—‘We have the following record in evidence of 
the masses of silver “extracted in southern Arizona: Don 
Domingo Asmendi paid duties on a piece of virgin silver 
which weighed two hundred and seventy-five pounds. The 
King’s attorneys brought suit on several other pieces, which 
together weighed 4,033 pounds. Also for the recovery as a 
curiosity and, therefore, the property ot the King, of a cer- 
tain piece of silver of the weight of 2,700 pounds. This is 
probably the largest piece of pure silver ever found in the 
world.” 

Humboldt visited this region early in the present century 
and has left his impressions of its unusual richness in silver. 
His theory that northern Sonora and Arizona would be the 
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chief source of the world’s future supply of silver was based 
upon the superior geological position of that region. Lodes 
which there crop out in bold exposures of silver-bearing rock 
trend to the south and north so that in Central Mexico and 
what is now Nevada, almost a thousand feet must be gone 
before the same relative formation is reached. The silver 
mountains of Nevada, Utah, Colorado and Central Mexico 
are much higher and more inaccessible than in Arizona. The 
mountain ridge which forms a backbone to the western con- 
tinent has been broken up in Arizona by some stupendous 
force, leaving its mountains isolated and disconnected, and 
apparently leveled off or abraded so as to expose on the sur- 
face silver ledges which are buried deep in the mountains to 
the north and south. 

That portion of Arizona lying north of the Gila River 
was ceded to the United States by Mexico under the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, but as there was some mis- 
understanding between the two Governments, that portion of 
the present territories of Arizona and New Mexico south of 
the Gila River was acquired under the Gadsden purchase in 
1854 for a consideration of ten million dollars. The transfer 
of this rich mineral territory met with the disapprobation of 
Mexico, which banished Santa Anna who had completed it. 
Arizona remained a portion of New Mexico until 1863 when 
it was organized as an independent territory. 

The assertion of Arizona’s great mineral wealth and the 
existence of this knowledge for years may well provoke the 
inquiry why it has remained undeveloped. This inquiry can 
be most conclusively answered. 

The southern, or best portion of this territory, did not come 
under the American flag for five years after gold was dis- 
covered in California. It lay upon our Mexican border, and 
during the war nearly all military protection was denied it, 
and at no time, until within the last few years, has any 
adequate military force been vouchsafed to it. With no sea- 
board, surrounded by almost impenetrable alkali deserts which 
were destitute of water and vegetation, and in the clutches 
of a defiant and powerful race of hostile Indians, it was both 
inaccessible and insecure. 

These causes were assuredly adequate to deter settlement, 
and to postpone its development till the present day. But in 
spite of these perils and almost insurmountable obstacles to 
its occupation, the fame of the silver lodes of Southern 
Arizona inspired eastern capitalists with confidence, and a 
number of mining expeditions, well equipped in men and 
supplies, essayed mining and fighting Indians in the Santa 
Rita and Patagonian mountains, at Cerro Colorado, Arivaca 
and Sopori, twenty years ago. The enterprise of these men 
was being handsomely rewarded by the disclosure of vast 
quantities of pay ore, and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
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were extracted and reduced, but their operations were repeat- 
edly interrupted, their supplies captured, and their men 
killed. The Apaches entrenched in their mountain fastnesses, 
inspired by revenge, and commanded by cunning and 
intrepid chiefs, swept down upon the miners, with more than 
the fury of Hun or Vandal. 

These companies clung on tenaciously, but were compelled 
to relinquish their property and flee for their lives. They 
manifested their faith in these enterprises by returning again 
to the mines, but they met likewise with a tragic fate. In 
the presence of these facts, is it singular that Arizona is 
undeveloped ? 

Fortunately, the situation is now wholly changed. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad has stretched its iron wand to 
Fort Yuma, on the Colorado River, 720 miles from San 
Francisco, and the railroad is now at the doors of Arizona. 
This road, which crosses two deserts, tunnels a great moun- 
tain, and bridges a broad river, now opens up the territory 
to population and enterprise, and may possibly form a link in 
the line of a Southern Overland road, whose construction by 
one of the rival companies within a year or so, is an assured 
fact. The Indians, whose terrorism was a constant menace to 
life and property, have been subdued, and are removed to 
the San Carlos reservation, and Arizona is to day as quiet as 
California. 

A letter from Governor Safford, of Arizona, whose charac- 
ter and excellent opportunities of observations, give weight 
to his words, reads: “I have no hesitation in saying that I 
believe Arizona to be the richest mining territory belonging 
to the United States, and I believe further, I hazard nothing 
in saying that, with increased facilities for transportation, 
before five years the territory will produce more gold and 
silver than any other State or Territory in the Union.” 

The mines of the territory have been in the hands mostly 
of impecunious miners, who were unable to develop them 
properly. Most of the best ones have recently passed into 
outside hands, but through them unsurpassed opportunities 
for profit are presented. The situation there now is exactly 
parallel to that in Nevada and California at an early day, 
and those who have the enterprise and courage to invest in 
Arizona intelligently to-day have the same opportunities to 
amass immense fortunes, that were open in those States in 
the former time. The element of chance, incident to all 
departments of industry, though here not entirely removed, 
is reduced to a minimum. Nature has there indexed her 
rich volume of treasure on the surface, and if its contents 
correspond with its title page, the world has never seen its 
like before. 

In Mohave and Yavapai Counties, and in the vicinity of 
Prescott there is a flourishing mining district embracing the 
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Hackberry, McCrackin, Peck and Tip Top mines. In the 
central district near Florence there are the Silver King, 
McMillen and Stonewall Jackson. The Silver King sold for 
$300,000 a year ago and is now worth $2,000,000. It is 
believed, however, that the richest mining district in Arizona 
is in Pima County, south-east of Tucson. It is in this vicin- 
ity that Dr. H. R. Allen, of Indianapolis, at the head of a 
number of influential eastern capitalists, has made a large 
number of purchases. Here, also, in the Santa Rita moun- 
tains, is the Tyndall Company, owning a large group of 
mines. This Company is a strong English corporation with 
headquarters in London. Adjoining them are the mines of 
the Aztec Syndicate, an energetic and responsible eastern As- 
sociation with headquarters in Philadelphia. The Heintzelman 
mine, in Cerro Colorado mountain, has produced $800,000 
with mere surface working; and the Arizona Gold and 
Silver Mining Company of Indianapolis are working with fine 
promise. Of the Santa Rita mountains, J. Ross Browne, Min- 
ing Expert, and for years United States Commissioner of 
Mines, said—“ After having traveled over most of our mineral 
territory I have never seen such indications of inexhaustible 
mineral wealth within so small a superficial area.” The ledges 
are in some places three hundred feet broad and the ores are 
of much higher grades than the Comstock. The cost of labor 
is about one-third and of supplies about one-half what they 
are in Nevada, Utah and Colorado. The valleys of the Santa 
Cruz, Sonoita and Arivaca produce cereals and vegetables in 
great quantities, and immense herds of cattle and sheep 
graze upon the rich grasses which they afford. Wood for 
fuel and stoping, and water for motive power are present. 
The climate is mild, the roads good, and operations are never 
impeded by snow or rigorous weather. The bullion, which 
is to be reduced on the ground, being in small bulk is easily 
transported, and the completion of a southern trans-conti- 
nental railroad will soon remedy this inconvenience. Unless 
geological indications are deceptive, history false, and com- 
mon sense untrustworthy, the future of the Santa Rita, 
Arivaca, Cerro Colorado and Oro Blanco mining districts 
in south-eastern Arizona will be brilliant indeed. 


GOVERNMENT TAXATION OF BROKEN BANKS.—In the suit of the United 
States vs. the Miners’ Trust Company of Pottsville, Pa., to enforce the tax 
against its deposits and capital, the bank resisted the claim upon the ground 
that the capital had been wasted. The deposits were missing, and only existed 
on the books. The jury, however, gave a verdict for the Government. This 
bank is the one of which Jacob Huntzinger, now serving a term in Berks 
County Jail, was President. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


RIGHT OF A NATIONAL BANK TO TAKE MORTGAGE 
ON REAL ESTATE. 


Merchants’ National Bank of Chicago, vs. Simeon Mears et al. 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS. 
FROM THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS, 


Held, That there is express power for a National bank to take a mortgage on 
real estate for debts which have been previously contracted. It may not loan money 
on real estate security; but if after the creditor has made default, or after the 
loan has been actually made, the bank may take real estate security, unless the 
course of the transaction should be colorable for the purpose of evading the statute. 


We understand the facts in this case are as follows: 

Simeon Mears was a regular customer of the bank, and -borrowed as much 
as $13,000 at once. Sometime prior to 1875, he borrowed $5,000 on short- 
time paper, and deposited as security, note of J. E. Warren for $ 4,740, secured 
by mortgage to E. Ashley Mears, the note being payable to E. Ashley Mears, 
and indorsed over by him to Simeon Mears. When the latter’s note matured 
he could not pay it, and the bank took Warren’s note. When that matured 
Warren was insolvent, and Simeon Mears, who had indorsed it, was called 
upon to pay. The bank all the while held other securities, and by selling 
these, Mears’ debt was reduced to $2,887, September 3, 1875, when he gave 
a new note for this sum, and the Warren note was treated as collateral for 
this. 

BLODGETT, J.—This case was submitted to the Court on final hearing upon 
the briefs of counsel and upon the proof taken before the master. It is a 
bill filed to foreclose a mortgage given by J. Esias Warren and wife to E. 
Ashley Mears, by E. Ashley Mears assigned to Simeon Mears, and by Simeon 
Mears assigned to the complainant. The defendants to the bill are Simeon 
Mears and the mortgagor, and George B. Warren, who claims, as a grantee of 
the mortgagor by a quit-claim deed made some month or so after the mortgage 
was made, but recorded prior to the mortgage. The quit-claim from J. Esias 
Warren, the mortgagor, to George B. Warren, was put on’ record something 
like a month prior to the recording of the mortgage, although the mortgage 
was made prior to the quit-claim deed, but the testimony of George B. Warren 
shows very clearly that he took title from J. Esias Warren, mortgagor, sub- 
ject to all liens then existing against the property, but took it merely as 
security, and with the understanding that he took it subject to any liens 
which had been created upon the property. 

There are two objections by these defendants to the foreclosure: first on 
behalf of George B. Warren, that he is an innocent purchaser without notice, 
which I have said is sufficiently disposed of by his own testimony. The sec- 
ond is, that this bank—the complainant in this case, being a National bank, 
acting under the National Banking Law, cannot make loans upon this class of 
security. The facts about which there is to be no dispute are, that Warren 
made his note, secured by a mortgage to E. Ashley Mears; E. Ashley Mears 
assigned to his father, Simeon Mears, and Simeon Mears took it to the com- 
plainants in this case, the Merchants’ National Bank of this city, and effected 
a loan, giving the note as collateral security for the loan. This was sometime 
shortly after the note was made—within a few months. It was carried along 
until sometime in the year 1875, when Mr. Mears paid up part of the loan, 
and the bank further reimbursed itself for the full loan, by the sale of other 
collaterals, and became the owner by sale, and an agreement between them- 
selves and Mears, of the Warren note and mortgage as final security for the 
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payment of the balance of twenty-seven or twenty-eight hundred dollars, It 
is objected, as I said before, that this transaction is ultra vires, that it is 
beyond the power of a National bank to make a loan upon real estate security, 
and a large array of authorities is cited in support of this proposition, and it 
is a proposition in regard to which I have no doubt, where it is invoked in a 
proper case; but here, I do not think the loan can be said to have been 
made upon real estate security. 

It was made upon a note to Mears, secured by collateral. The collaterai 
was the Warren note—with such incidental security as the Warren note had. 

I had occasion, about a year ago now, to go quite carefully into this ques- 
tion in a suit brought by the North-Western National Bank against Loewenthal, 
where precisely this same question was raised and contested very vigorously. 
All the authorities were there considered that entered into this brief; and I 
held then, and on reéxamination of my position at that time, I am contented 
with the view I then took of the case—that the transaction cannot be held 
to be within the limitations, either expressed or implied, of the National 
Banking Law. The seventh clause of section 5,136 reads as follows: ‘* To 
exercise by its board of directors or duly authorized officers or agents, subject 
to law, and all such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on the 
business of banking by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange and other evidences of debt, by receiving deposits, by levy- 
ing and selling exchange coin and bullion, dy loaning on personal security and 
by obtaining, issuing and circulating notes, according to the provisions of this 
title.” 

It is claimed, and I think it has been amply held by various State Courts, 
and indirectly by the United States Court, that National banks can only loan 
money on personal security directly. Section 5,137, second clause, provides: 
‘*A National Banking Association may purchase, hold, and convey real estate 
for the following purposes, and no others: Such as shall be mortgaged to it in 
good faith by way of security for debts previously contracted.” 

Here is the express power to take a mortgage on real estate for debts which 
have been previously contracted. You may not loan money on real estate 
security; but if, after the creditor has made default, or after the loan has been 
actually made, the bank may take real estate security, unless the transaction 
should be colorable for the purpose of evading the statute—making the loan 
first, and taking security so soon afterwards as to show it was part of the origi- 
nal understanding; but in a case such as is provided here, there is no doubt 
but what the bank, after having made a loan, if it becomes doubtful of the bor- 
rower’s solvency or ability to give satisfactory security, may then take a mortgage 
on real estate, so that this case now before me is not affected by the clause 
which I have just read. It simply authorizes them to take security on real 
estate under certain circumstances. 

The former objection which [ read in the preceding clause undoubtedly con- 
templates that the National banking business—that its loans and _ transactions 
shall be made upon personal security. But was this anything but personal 
security? The bank had the note of Simeon Mears with a large amount of 
other collaterals, the whole transaction, in its inception, amounting to thirteen 
thousand dollars, and from time to time, Mr. Mears made payments, and other 
securities were applied which were held by the bank, until the indebtedness 
from thirteen thousand dollars was reduced to twenty-seven hundred dollars, and 
then by an arrangement between the parties, this was taken as final satisfaction 
or security for the twenty-seven hundred dollars balance. 

I think that this cannot be held within the inhibiting clause, and I am most 
clear that the defense set up cannot avail. 

There will be a decree for the complainant for the amount found due, and it 
will be determined, of course, after the sale of the estate, whether there is 
any residue to go to the other parties in interest, after satisfying the lien of the 
bank. 
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LIABILITY OF A BANK FOR AN INDORSEMENT BY 
ITS CASHIER. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES.—OCTOBER TERM, 1877. 
The West St. Louis Savings Bank, Appellant, vs. George F. Parmelee and the 
Shawnee County Bank. 


Appeal from the Circuit Court of the United States for the District of Kansas. 


WAITE, C. J., delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The testimony in this case satisfies us beyond all doubt that the liability of 
the Shawnee County Bank, if any liability exists, is that of an accommodation 
indorser or surety for Parmelee, its cashier, and that this was known to the 
St. Louis bank when it made the discount. The note itself bears upon its 
face the most unmistakable evidence of this fact. It is made payable directly 
to the St. Louis bank, and the Shawnee bank appears only as an indorser in 
blank of a promissory note before indorsement by the payee, and while the 
note is in the hands of the maker. Such an indorsement by a bank is, to 
say the least, unusual, and sufficient to put a discounting bank upon inquiry 
as to the authority for making it. 

But we are not left in this case to inquiry or presumption. Both the cor- 
respondence and the testimony of the cashier of the St. Louis bank show con- 
clusively that this was the understanding of the parties. Parmelee in transmit- 
ting the note for discount wrote for himself, and not as cashier. He spoke 
of his own note and authorized a draft upon himself personally for the interest. 
He pledged his own stock for the payment of the note. Wernse, the St. 
Lonis cashier, says the negotiations opened with an application by Parmelee for 
a loan to enable him to pay for his stock in the Shawnee bank, upon the 
pledge of the stock as collateral. There is not a single circumstance tending in 
any manner to prove that the transaction was looked upon as a re-discount for 
the Shawnee bank, except the entries in the books of the St. Louis bank, 
and these are far from sufficient to overcome the positive testimony as to what 
the agreement actually was. 

This being the case, the question is directly presented as to the liability of 
the Shawnee County Bank upon such an indorsement. It is certain from the 
testimony that no indorsement of the kind was ever expressly authorized by 
the bank. None of the officers, except Parmelee, and Hayward, the Vice- 
President, ever knew that it had been made until long after the last discount 
had been obtained. The books of the Shawnee bank contained no evidence 
of such a transaction, and the accounts of the St. Louis bank, as rendered, 
gave no indication of the actual character of the paper discounted. 

Ordinarily the cashier, being the ostensible executive officer of a bank, is 
presumed to have, in the absence of positive restrictions, all the power neces- 
sary for such an office in the transaction of the legitimate business of banking. 
Thus, he is generally understood to have authority to indorse the commercial 
paper of his bank and bind the bank by the indorsment. So, too, in the 
absence of restrictions, if he has procured a bona fide re-discount of the paper 
of the bank, his acts will be binding, because of his implied power to trans- 
act such business. But certainly he is not presumed to have power, by reason 
of his official position, to bind his bank as an accommodation indorser of his 
Own promissory note. Such a transaction would not be within the scope of 
his general powers, and one who accepts an indorsement of that character, if 
a contest arises, must prove actual authority before he can recover. There 
are no presumptions in favor of such a delegation of power. The very form 
of the paper itself carries notice to a purchaser of a possible want of power 
to make the indorsement and is sufficient to put him on his guard. If he 
fails to avail himself of the notice and obtain the information which is thus 
suggested to him, it is his own fault, and as against an innocent party he 
must bear the loss. 

The decree of the Circuit Court affirmed. 
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BRITISH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BULLION 
AND SPECIE. 


The following tables show the value in dollars (at $5 to the £ sterling ) 
of the bullion and specie imports and exports of the United Kingdom, for 
the year ended December 31, 1877, and the corresponding period of 1876. The 
first table is that of silver; the second presents the total of both gold and silver : 


SILVER. 
————-/m ports. —- — ———- F.xports.—— - 
Countries. 1876. 1877. 1876. 1877. 
Russia $250 . —_— . —_ $ 1,200 
Sweden 754,240 . $1,000 . $760 . —_ 
IIE a aaa. 9s acdinis:areaietmareta 26,789,800 .  68,737;790 . 954,519 . 323,100 
Holland 686,235 . 176,285 . 1,022,065 . 405,540 
Belgium 212,395 - 360,595 . 983.735 - 102,745 
6,704,140 . 7,605,475 . 9,164,595 - 3,837,870 
Portugal, Azores, and Madeira. 52,3270 . 61,875 . 144,480 . 59,845 
Spain and Canaries 24,245 . 33,740 . 871,000 . 7,769,450 
Gibraltar 188,510 . 136,450 . ——. 500 
20,500 . 13,060 . 31,820 . 78,000 
Egyp 106,395 - 522,630 . 66,800 . 51,385 
108,335 - 54,525 - 224,050 . 458,495 
British Poss. in South Africa.. 70,050 . 7,095 . 25,625 . 34,475 
British India 1,103,540 . 357,850 . 41,149,620 . 71,508,215 
China (including Hong Kong). 80,360 . 2,360 . 6,248,645 . 10,238,425 
Japan 36, ‘ 49,260 . 458,400 . 
Australia 187,860 . 421,500 . 373,250 
46,625 . 26,000 . 14,200 
Mexico, South America (except 
Brazil), and West Indies.... 15,404,585 . 16,763,370 . 892,465 . 286,270 
ee 319,030 . 208,715 . —. 8,000 
RIMM TROEES, 56.5 cicccccccces 13,186,120 . 13,079,605 . 1,892,205 . 1,489,450 
Oeher COUMMIES. 6.6.0 ic ccsss 1,848,050 . 146,880 . 167,395 . 83,250 


$67,904,065 . $108,553,045 . $64,745,670 . $97,183,665 
TOTAL OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


—-—— Imports. ——_—-_ — —Exports.———-~ 
Countries. 1876. 1877. 1876. 1877. 
$ 13,304,725 - : — . $ 4,695 
Sweden 762,740 . $258,500 . $1,300,260 . 837,500 
Germany 30,305,379 - 70,887,935 . 12,067,055 . 42,040,525 
Holland... 747,350 - 541,415 . 3,103,120 . 517,055 
Belgium 10,045,225 - 3,024,010 . 1,210,260 . 295,590 
France 13,839,260 . 11,969,475 - 30,107,425 . 34,575,390 
Portugal, Azores, and Madeira. 1,932,325 - 1,484,400 . 11,977,670 . 1,071,600 
Spain and Canaries 263,560 . 901,485 . 873.000 . 10,476,450 
Gibraltar 751,620 . 353,305 . 285 . 
181,400 . 30,350 . 990,520 . 
Egypt 1,937,115 + 2,087,915 . 5,808,705 . 
West Coast of Africa 835,890 . 657,235 - 296,990 . 
British Poss. in South Africa. . 1,468,975 - 341,705 . 1,175,025 . 2,459,205 
British India 7,553,435 - 5,291,810 . 42,229,475 . 74,015,780 
China (including Hong Kong). 4,125,450 . 935,330 . 6,248,645 . 10,238,425 
Japan 5,994,500 . 6,186,325 . 867,400 . 
Australia 24,859,295 . 33,465,050 . 471,500 . 373,250 
British North America........ 73,940 . 6,625 . 176,000 . 114,200 
Mexico, South America (except 
Brazil), and West Indies... . 24,703,210 . 21,366,300 . 5,668,365 . 2,505,175 
31230,255 - 1,468,580 . 1,220,295 . —_ 1,203,005 
I cid a8. ss: o.caseehee 35,044,645 . 23,388,895 . 19,513,635 . 7,327,600 
Other Countries... oo cc cccscces 3,326,420 . 1,126,025 . 2,014,180 . 1,387,825 


$ 185,286,715 $185,812,670 $ 147,320,410 $ 198,990,595 





INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. SIGNATURES WITH A TITLE ADDED. 


John Smith opens an account with a bank in name of John Smith. He signs 
part of his checks drawn against this account ‘John Smith,” and part ‘‘ John 
Smith, Superintendent.” The bank refuses to pay the checks signed ‘‘ John 
Smith, Superintendent.” Is the bank right in so refusing? 

REPLY.—In the absence of definite instructions from J. S., as a general rule, 
a bank is entitled to require that checks shall be drawn in the precise name, 
to the credit of which, the account stands upon its books. This is the only 
safe and proper practice ; and we do not think a bank would be liable to an 
action for refusing, without instructions, to pay a check drawn in the manner 
cited. There is a plain distinction between an addition purely descriptive, like 
M. D., and one like ‘‘ Trustee,” ‘‘ Executor,” ‘‘ Administrator,” or ‘* Superin- 
tendent” of such an establishment, which indicate that the person using them 
is not acting in his individual capacity. On the other hand, J. S. would ordina- 
rily be personally liable on a note or check signed J. S., ‘‘ Superintendent,” 
‘‘ Trustee,” ‘‘ Executor,” ‘‘ Administrator,” and it would therefore, be well 


enough for the bank not to refuse payment, absolutely, but to hold the check 
long enough to notify J. S., and get his instructions. 


II. PREFERENCE IN PAYMENT OF CHECKS, 


I receive from another bank a letter containing J. Jones’ checks for $ 500, 
$500, and $600, making a total of $1,600. Jones’ balance is only $1,500. 
Have I a right to pay azy of these checks, or must I protest them a@// and 
return to the remitting bank ? 

REPLY.—We do not know that this precise question has ever been decided. 

The practice is for the bank receiving the checks to elect which it will pay, 
and we think the practice will be sustained when it comes before the Courts. 

In the first place, a bank owes no duty to the check holder, and would not 
be liable to him for refusing to pay, even if it had funds when the check was 
presented. Its sole duty is to J. Jones, viz. : to pay his checks in the order of 
their presentation, as long as his balance holds out. As these checks have been 
presented together, and the bank is under no obligation to distribute the deposit 
ratably among them, it is most reasonable that the bank should have the right 
to elect which it will pay, and most for the interest of J. Jones that it should 
do so. 

By this course two checks may be paid, and as to the third, although the 
holder thereof may ultimately suffer a loss from the bank’s election, it is what 
the law calls damnum absque injuria. No legal wrong has been done him, 
because the bank has violated no duty which it owed him. 

We think you should so make the election as to use as much as possible of 
the funds, viz. : pay the $600 check, one $500 check, and protest the other. 
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III. DAMAGES FOR NEGLIGENCE IN PRESENTATION. 

On November 22, 1877, a customer gets our New York draft, which he 
endorses and forwards the next day to a Cincinnati firm. On the 6th of 
December, the drawee in New York suspends while the Cincinnati firm still 
holds the draft in their possession. We did not know that this draft remained 
unpaid. Immediate arrangements were made with another New York house to 
take care of our drafts on the way to the suspended New York Correspondent. 
The Cincinnati firm, undoubtedly becoming aware of our arrangement, at once 
forwarded said draft, which was paid by our zew New York Correspondent, on 
the 12th of December. 

Can the amount of said draft be recovered of the Cincinnati firm, by reason 
of their negligence in not forwarding it in good time? 

RepLy.—We think not. If the Cincinnati firm had called upon you to take 
up the draft, you might have refused because of their negligence in not season- 
ably presenting it to the drawee. But they were entitled to have it paid if 
you did not avail yourself of this defense, and you have no cause of action 
against them, because you neglected to do so. 

It is possible that you may have a remedy against the new New York cor- 
respondent for paying a draft for which you were no longer liable; but we can 
not give an opinion upon that point without knowing particularly the instruc- 
tions given by you to him in reference to protecting your drafts. 


IV. DIsPpUTED ACCOUNTS WITH DEPOSITORS. 


In November, 1876, a depositor came into our bank and called for a state- 
ment of his account, which was made out and handed him, showing an over- 
draft of $38.15. He had a private memorandum book in his pocket, and 
after examining his account, said that he had an entry upon his book made in 
March, 1876, to the effect that he had paid the bank $450.00, for which I, 
had not given him credit. He had a pass-book, but no such entry was in it 
I examined my cash account at that date and found that every thing was 
checked, and told him he must be mistaken; thereupon he took his account 
with his checks which were crossmarked on the statement, and left the office. 

He paid the balance due the bank, a few days after, and has kept an account 
with us since, at two different times, and both of the last accounts have been 
closed; he has also borrowed money several times since. He now comes into 
Court and sues for the $450.00, also for a $90.00 check that he says was 
missing when he got home; he had never mentioned these alleged discrepan- 
cies, since November, 1876, when I made the statement. He now says he can 
swear that he recollects depositing the money, and I am just as certain that he 
told me at the time, November, 1876, when the statement was made, that he 
could not remember so doing, but that he had it down in his memorandum book. 

Has he any chance to recover the amount he claims? 

REPLY.—We see nothing in the facts stated, which, in law, estop the plain- 
tiff from making claim upon the bank for the deposit; and it is, therefore, a 
pure question of fact whether he made the deposit or not. The facts, that he 
once assented to your view of his account and subsequently had dealings with 
the bank in which the claim was never mentioned, furnish very strong pre- 
sumptions against it. But these are only presumptions of fact ; and without any 
knowledge of the tribunal before which the case will be tried (especially if it 
is to be tried by a jury), we can give you no opinion of any value as to the 
plaintiff’s chances of success. 

With regard to the $90.00 check, if you can show that he drew such a 
check, and it appears by your books that such a check was paid and charged 
to his account, it is of very little consequence whether the check was eve! 


returned to him or not. 
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V. NoTEs DRAWING INTEREST CONDITIONALLY. 


Where a note contains this clause—‘‘ Interest at eight per cent. Interest to be 
deducted if paid when due” if a part of this note be paid when due and a 
part run over, should interest be figured on that part which is paid at maturity 
together with that which runs over, or does the payment at maturity stop 
interest for all time? 


REPLY.—Part payment is not fayment and, therefore, the condition upon 
which interest was to be deducted has not been performed. If, then, we dis- 
regard the words ‘‘Interest to be deducted if paid when due,” the note 
becomes a simple promise to pay money with an agreed rate of interest, the 
maker of which is, of course, entitled to the benefit of a partial payment. 
After deducting the partial payment from the sum of the principal and interest 
due at the date of the payment, interest should be cast only upon the balance 
which remains. 


VI. NOoTICE OF NON-PAYMENT TO A SURETY. 
When a man signs a note and writes the word ‘‘ Security” after his name, 
how does that affect his responsibility after the note becomes due? Should he 
be notified promptly at maturity to hold him responsible? 


REPLY.—We assume that the name is signed below that of the maker, with 
the word ‘* Security” added. The legal effect of this is to make the person 
so signing, as regards the holder, a joint maker of the note with the person 
signing before him. 

The words ‘‘ Security” or ‘*Surety,” which is frequently used, only serve to 
notify a holder of the note that the makers, as between themselves, are prin- 
cipal and surety. 

It is proper in such cases to give prompt notice, but is not necessary. The 
maker, who signs as surety, will only be discharged by such a course of deal- 
ing with the maker, who signs as principal, as will ordinarily discharge a surety 
for another, ¢. g., giving time to, or releasing the principal, etc., etc. 


VII. REMITTANCES FOR COLLECTIONS, 


A, in New York, draws on B, in California, a draft payable in currency 
with the current rate of exchange on New York, in favor of C (a bank in New 
York ), for collection. C forwards to D (a bank in San Francisco ), for collec- 
tion. D forwards to E (a bank in the interior of California ), for collection. 
E collects from drawee the amount of draft and exchange, and sends to D his 
check on New York for amount of draft. D is not satisfied (currency being 
one-half of one per cent. higher in San Francisco than in New York), and 
demands of E, a check payable in San Francisco, in currency, with premium 
of exchange added, What is D entitled to? 


REPLY.—D is entitled to the privilege of giving explicit instructions when send- 
ing forward his collections, as to the manner in which he wishes the proceeds to 
be remitted, but it does not appear that in this case he has done so. On the 
other hand, E is entitled to a fair compensation for the trouble of collecting 
and remitting, and if D has received the face of the draft, without any deduc- 
tion, it seems to us that he ought to be well satisfied and not grumble about 
It. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





THE VETO AND PASSAGE OF THE SILVER BILL.—On February 28, the Presi- 
dent sent the Silver bill back to the House of Representatives, with his reasons 
for refusing to sign it. He favored the use of silver as money, but not of a 
silver dollar inferior to the gold dollar in value. He considered the chief 
defects of the bill to be the breach of faith to public creditors, and the failure 
to exempt preéxisting private debts from its operation. The House passed the 
bill over the veto, without debate, by a vote of 196 to 73. The bill was then 
sent to the Senate, where, after a little delay, it was passed without debate, by 
46 to Ig. 


DIVIDENDS.—The Comptroller of the Currency has declared dividends in 
favor of the National banks named below, respectively, as follows : 
Per centage. Total per cent 
National Bank of the State of Missouri, St. Louis... 10 ha 35 
Third National Bank of Chicago 10 ae 55 
First National Bank of Osceola, Iowa re 100 


THE FREEDMAN’S BANK.—In answer to a resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Commissioners of the Freedman’s Bank have reported that 
their receipts from January I, 1875, to January 1, 1878, were $ 1,115,699.73, 
and their disbursements, including a twenty-per-cent. dividend on deposits, 
$ 738,405.92. The total liabilities of the company were $2,968,814.36. A 


second dividend of ten per cent. was declared February 1, 1878. The Com- 
missioners repeat their recommendation that the Government purchase the 
banking houses of the company in this city and at Jacksonville, Fla., the 
former for $275,000 and the latter for $40,000. The Commissioners report 
that the balances still due to the company, exclusive of the overdrafts, foot 
up $996,073.06, of which a large proportion are utterly worthless. The over- 
drafts, amounting to $55,507.67, are almost totally so. The present assessed 
value of the real estate held by the company at the time of its failure and 
still undisposed | of, is $247,824. That which has been bought in at trustee’s 
sale and is on hand cost $267,631. 

THE OLDEST GREENBACK of the denomination of $5 is under glass at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The teller of the Third National Bank, in receiving a deposit, 
noticed a five marked letter A, No. 1, and dated March 10, 1863. It was 
sent to the Treasury Department, where it was identified as the first five issued 
under the Legal Tender Act. It has been handsomely framed, and will be 
presented to the Historical Society. 

NEw YorRK.—Mr. Joseph A. Beardsley, after twenty-seven years of hon- 
orable service, has resigned his position as cashier of the Bank of North 
America, and Mr. F. W. Whittemore has been appointed cashier in his place. 
Mr. Whittemore has had considerable experience in a mercantile house, and 
with the Comptroller’s office in this city. The capital stock of the 
Bank of North America has been reduced from $1,000,000 to $700,000 by 
lowering the par value of the shares from $100 to $70, this being the only 
legal manner in which this reduction could be accomplished. The bank has 
suffered no loss of business by the causes which have rendered this reduction 
of capital necessary, and the institution is very carefully managed. 

Mr. R. L. Edwards, manager of the Gold Clearing Department of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and formerly President of the New York Gold Exchange 
Bank, has been elected Cashier of the National Bank of the State of New 
York. Mr. Edwards has had a long experience in Wall Street, has success- 
fully managed his own business for more than eleven years, and is fully com- 
petent to discharge the duties of his new position. 
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The Bank Department has consented: to the reduction of the capital of the 
German American Bank from $1,000,000 to $750,000. 


FAILURE.—On March tgth, the suspension was announced of S. M. Mills & 
Co., a prominent firm of stock brokers, at 54 Broad Street. Their liabilities 
are stated to be near $ 500,000. 


THE BREWERS’ AND GROCERS’ BANK.—At a meeting of the directors of the 
Brewers’ and Grocers’ Bank, on March 2oth, it was unanimously resolved to 
wind up the affairs of the bank and retire from business, The weekly report 
of March 16th, showed the amount of deposits to be $85,852. On March 9, 
the deposits were $101,048. A recent defalcation in the bank weakened the 
confidence of the depositors, who have been gradually withdrawing their 
accounts. They will be paid in full, but it is expected there will be a loss of 
ten per cent. on the capital stock of $150,000. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST CoMPANY.—Mr. William J. Best, receiver, has begun 
the payment of a second dividend, twenty-five per cent. The first dividend 
declared was fifty per cent., when a little over $82,000 were paid out. The 
receiver expects, if all goes well, to pay the depositors the balance during the 
month of April. 


CALIFORNIA.—The Bank of Temple and Workman at Los Angeles, now 
in the hands of an assignee in bankruptcy, was entered by burglars about 
February 25th, and $10,000 taken, Later advices state that the robbery was 
committed by C, D. Phelps, bookkeeper of the assignee in bankruptcy. The 
money, which was buried on the top of a hill near the city, was recovered, 
and Phelps arrested and committed for trial. 


San Francisco.—The Merchants’ Exchange Bank, which went into liquidation 
in September last, has paid off its depositors and also a dividend of ten per cent. 
to its stockholders. The latter will probably realize eighty per cent. more, 
most of it during the current year. Mr, H. F. Hastings has resigned the 
position of Cashier and Secretary of this bank, and Mr. Emile Bellerman has 
been elected to fill those offices. 


ILLINOIS.—By an Act of Congress approved January 31, 1878, ‘‘ The Miners’ 
National Bank of Braidwood,” in the County of Will, State of Illinois, was 
authorized to change its location to the: City of Wilmington, in the County 
and State aforesaid. 

In accordance with this Act the location of ‘‘The Miners’ National Bank 
of Braidwood” was changed to Wilmington, and the title of the bank was 
also changed by virtue of said Act to ‘‘The Commercial National Bank of 
Wilmington,” Illinois, on the 4th day of March, 1878. 


INDIANA.—Mr. John C. New, President of the First National Bank of 
Indianapolis, retired from -that position on February 28th. He is succeeded 
by Mr. W. H. Morrison, President of the Indiana Banking Company, who 
retains also his connection with the latter institution. 


IowA.—The Dunlap Bank, at Dunlap, has been re-organized, and new mem- 
bers added to the old firm. The officers are L. Kellogg, President; S. J. 
Patterson, Vice-President ; G. W. Thompson, Cashier ; L. S. Amsden, Assistant 
Cashier. The partnership proposes to build, immediately, a new banking edifice. 


MAINE.—On the evening of February 22d, J. W. Barron, Treasurer of the 
Dexter Savings Bank, not returning home as usual, search was made for him at 
the bank. When the doors of the Savings bank rooms had been broken open, 
Barron’s groans could be heard in the vault, in which he was locked, and when 
entrance was obtained to the vault, he was found lying on the floor handcuffed, 
gagged, and a rope about his neck. He was taken out in a senseless condition, 
and died at half past five o’clock the next morning. He had several severe 
wounds on the head. The robbers obtained about $1,200, and it is supposed 
that they murdered the Treasurer because he refused to open the safe. The 
affair caused intense excitement. The trustees of the bank offered a reward of 
$ 1,000 for the arrest of the murderers. 
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Mr. Barron was of slight stature, about forty-five years of age, and a man 
of sterling principles. He had filled for many years the office of Treasurer of 
the Town and many other important positions. His fidelity to his trust is 
shown by his life as well as his death. A few years ago the Savings Bank 
made a losing investment of a few thousands, which he was no more instru- 
mental in placing than any of the trustees of the bank, yet this weighed so 
heavily on his mind that he insured his life in favor of the bank to cover 
their loss by this investment, a fact which they did not discover until after 
his death, 

MARYLAND.—On March 4th, there was tried, in the Criminal Court of Balti- 
more, the case of Samuel Barth, President of the late Union Banking Company 
of that city, Felix A. Savin, Cashier, and M. D, Savin and J. M. Baldwin, of 
New York, all of whom were indicted for conspiracy to defraud Sargent 
Brothers, of New York, by fraudulent certificates of deposit issued by the 
banking company. Judge Brown rendered his decision: Samuel Barth was 
acquitted, and Felix A. and M. D. Savin, and J. M. Baldwin, were found 
guilty. Counsel for the defense gave notice of motion for a new trial, and 
sentence was deferred. The case was on trial before the Court, without a jury, 
for nearly two weeks. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The Springfield, Mass., Clearing House was organized 
in December, 1872. It is composed of eight banks with a capital of 
$2,950,000, Balances are paid by drafts on New York or Boston. It com- 
menced operations December 23, 1872, and its officers were and continue to 
be as follows :—President, H. S. Hyde, President of the Agawam National 
Bank; Secretary, Charles Marsh, Cashier of the Pynchon National Bank ; 
Manager, T. Warner, Jr., Cashier of Chicopee National Bank. Its annual 
transactions from their commencement have been as follows: 

Clearings. Balances. 

$ 604,818 nese $ 138,255 
31,495,171 tees 9,863,604 
29,091,073 tees 8,957,448 
29,095,057 tees 8,830,050 
26,032,555 ---- 8,673,555 
24,749,047 tees 8,513,283 


$ 141,667,721 =...» $44,976,195 
Falling off since 1873 6,746, 124 need 1,350,321 
“u a“ a“ w Percent... 21.4 ecce 13-7 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The bill entitled ‘‘An Act for the better protection Of 
Depositors in Savings Banks” was signed by Governor Rice,.on March 21St, 
and has therefore become a law. The text is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Whenever, in the judgment of the Board of Commissioners of Sav- 
ings banks, the security and welfare of the depositors in any Savings bank in 
this Commonwealth shall require a limitation or regulation of payments to its 
depositors, said board may, by an order in writing directed to such bank limit 
and regulate such payments in time and amount as the benefit of all the 
depositors may require. Such order shall fully express the terms of said limit- 
ation or regulation; and it may be changed, or wholly revoked, whenever in 
the judgment of said commissioners the welfare of the depositors in such bank 
shall so require. 

SEC. 2. Any person aggrieved by such order may, within thirty days after 
service thereof, appeal therefrom to the Supreme Judicial Court. The Court 
shall hear and determine the rights of the parties under such order, and may 
alter, affirm or annul the same, as equity may require. Upon the entry of such 
appeal, the Court may order such notice to all other persons interested as 
they may deem sufficient ; and all persons so interested may appear and become 
parties to the appeal, and the decree thereon shall be final and binding upon 
all persons who appear, or might have appeared, and become parties to the 
proceeding. During the pendency of the appeal the order aforesaid shall remain 
in force. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage, and shall continue in 
force three years. 
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The Brighton Five Cent Savings Bank was the first to avail itself of the 
benefit of this law, and the Bank Commissioners have directed that during 
the period from March 21 to September 21, 1878, not more than ten per 
centum shall be paid to each depositor out of the total amount due him; ten 
per centum additional shall be paid during the period between September 21 
and March 21, 1879. No further additional amount shall be paid after the 
latter date except by order of the Commissioners. 


BoLp RospBeRyY.—On Saturday afternoon, March 6th, the Lechmere National 
Bank, of East Cambridge, Mass., was robbed of about $50,000 during the 
absence of its cashier, and while in charge of the President. A buggy, con- 
taining a man and a woman, drove up to the bank, and the man called the 
President out to see the lady. The latter asked if he could sell her a draft 
on a Providence bank, and began to count the money from a roll of bills. 
The President went back into the bank, telling the lady to follow. When he 
got into his room he heard the buggy drive off, and suspecting something, 
went to the vault. He there discovered that the cash box, containing $3,000 
had been emptied, and a trunk containing trust funds, including Government 
and city bonds, and railroad stocks, had disappeared. It is supposed the rob- 
bers were aided by two confederates concealed in the bank. 


SAVINGS BANK EMBARRASSMENTS.—The suspension of some of the Massa- 
chusetts Savings banks has led to a very uneasy feeling among a large part 
of their depositors, and further troubles have so seriously threatened that the 
legislature has passed the act which we publish above. The principal changes 
during March have been the following :— 

On March gth, a temporary injunction was granted restraining the Haydens- 
ville Savings Bank, of Williamsburg, Mass., from the transaction of business. 
Its embarrassment was occasioned by the recent failure of the firm of which 
Joel Hayden, President of the bank, was a member. The bank held notes 
of Hayden & Co. amounting to $23,400. The Commissioners decided that it 
was expedient for the protection of the depositors to place the bank under an 
injunction. The deposits amount to $206,881. It is thought the assets will 
realize eighty-five cents on the dollar. 

In Boston, a run on the Five Cents Savings Bank began on the 14th, which 
developed into a general panic among Savings bank depositors. School street, 
where the Five Cent bank is located was blockaded, and the excitement 
became intense. The committee which had been engaged in examining the 
securities of this bank for two weeks state that after deducting all the depre- 
ciation which the assets have suffered, and allowing $167,000 with which to 
pay interest falling due April Ist, the bank will still have a surplus of 
$ 429,000. 

The uneasiness spread to the Franklin Bank, one of the strongest savings 
institutions in the country, the managers of which applied the brakes in season 
to prevent the calamity which has overtaken some other banks. The amount 
paid to depositors on demand was limited to $25, and sixty days’ notice 
required for all sums over that amount. This reduces the number of banks in 
Boston which are paying in full on demand to three. An unusually large 
number of depositors in the Provident Institution for Savings, partaking of the 
general scare, applied for and obtained their money, and the same is true of 
the Suffolk Bank, although these banks are, as far as is known, solvent to the 
last degree. 

The Home Savings Bank of Boston was restrained from continuing business, 
by a temporary injunction of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
granted on March 11th. It is claimed that the bank has a surplus of $150,000, 
and the commissioners believe that there will be no loss to depositors. Two 
years ago, when a heavy run was made on it, the bank had deposits of 
$ 6,798,243. At the last examination, March Ist, the amount was only 
$ 3,117,431. 

A petition has been presented to the Court to scale down the amounts due 
depositors of the Androscoggin ( Maine) Savings Bank, to cover losses from depre- 
ciation of certain stocks. It is expected that ten per cent. reduction will suffice. 
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In Maine, under a decision of Chief Justice Appleton, a scaling down of 
thirty per cent. has been made in the depositors’ accounts of the Bangor Sav- 
ings Bank. This action was taken to prevent a sacrifice of the assets, and 
whatever excess may be hereafter realized by the bank on the present assets, 
will be credited pro rata to the present depositors. After a thorough investiga- 
tion, confidence is expressed that the depositors will eventually be paid in full. 


The trustees of the Calais Savings Bank made a voluntary suspension of 
payment on March 2oth. It is claimed that the depositors will be paid in full. 


NEW JERSEY.—The legislature of this State has passed a new interest law, 
which’ reduces the legal rate to six per cent., and allows no contracts at a 
higher rate. 


Trenton. —On February 25th, Jacob R. Freese, for embezzling funds of 
depositors of the State Savings Bank, was sentenced to three years in the State 
Prison, and an additional two years for conspiracy to defraud, making five years 
altogether. Louie K. Freese and Harry C. Freese, his sons, for the same 
offence, were sentenced to six months each in the county jail. 


NEw YorK.—A meeting of the stockholders and receivers of the broken 
Wallkill Bank was held at Middletown, on February 23. General C. H. Van 
Wyck reported that the Atterney’s bills were excessive, and that other expenses 
were extravagant. Receiver Burroughs had collected in round numbers, 
$ 208,000, including $37,000 in assessments. He had paid depositors 
$ 158,000; owners of the stolen bonds on the twenty-five per cent. com- 
promise, $11,000; taxes and builders’ lien, $5,400; legal expenses, $8,200 ; 
other expenses, $16,600; and has in cash on hand, $8,700. 

The First National Bank of Tarrytown, N. Y., failed on March 22d. There 

are hopes that the depositors may lose nothing, but this is not probable. Com- 
plaint is made that deposits were received by the bank until the close of 
business on the previous day, though its officers must have known of the 
impending failure. The President of the bank, who is also supervisor of the 
town of Greenburgh, drew out, or caused to be drawn out, the public money 
under his control, several days before. It is estimated that the reliable assets 
of the concern, including $20,000 cash on hand, will not exceed $90,000, 
while the liabilities are $120,000. An examiner who was looking into the 
condition of the bank found that it was carrying about $100,000 in worthless 
paper. 
: The Bank of Chemung, at Elmira, N. Y., suspended on March 22d. It was 
a private concern conducted by Henry W. Beadle, who has made an assign- 
ment. The deposits amount to $280,000, and the discounts and_ overdrafts are 
reported at $260,000. 


Outlo.—Mr. S. S. Hubbard having resigned the cashiership of the Firs 
National Bank of Toledo, Mr. J. M. Spencer has been elected to that office- 
In about the year 1856, long before the National banking system was known 
to this country, Mr. Hubbard was a member of the banking house of Messrs. 
Ketcham, Berdan & Co., which, in 1863, was converted into the First National 
Bank of Toledo. During his connection with this banking house Mr. Hubbard 
may be said to have grown gray in the service, and resigns his position only 
on account of his failing strength to endure the arduous labors necessary in 
such a position. In parting with him, the bank reluctantly loses a respected 
and efficient officer. 


ENGLAND.—The failure of Messrs. Willis, Percival & Co., bankers, in Lom- 
bard Street, London, was announced on March tst. This firm were private 
bankers of 108 years’ standing. A favorable liquidation is expected. No sus- 
picion of the embarrassment of the house seems to have been entertained. The 
notification of its suspension, which was issued late in the previous evening, 
caused great surprise in the city. The partners are Henry Willis, Samuel Tom- 
kins, and Samuel Leith Tomkins. One of them was Grand Treasurer of the 
Freemasons, and the accounts of the Grand Lodge, and one or two large 
Masonic charities were kept there. 
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THE Law oF BANK CHECKS.—An interesting question as to the effect of 
certification was recently tried in the Court of Common Pleas of Hamilton 
County, Ohio. The action was brought by the First National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati against Alexander Kennell, upon a check given by defendant in payment 
of a note held by the bank. The check was drawn upon and certified as good 
by E. Kinney & Co., bankers, whose failure occurred immediately thereafter. 
The petition stated that the check had been duly presented to E. Kinney & 
Co., and had been protested for non-payment, due notice thereof being given 
to defendant. The defense set up was that the First National Bank had 
required, generally, that when a note was paid by a check the check must be 
certified by the bank on which it was drawn, and that this check had accord- 
ingly been certified by E. Kinney & Co. before Kennell presented it at the 
First National Bank. The plaintiff demurred to the answer. 

Judge Burnet held, that the certification of a check, when procured by the 
maker before transfer to the holder. did not relieve him of liability to the 
holder, in case the check was not paid by the drawee; that the cases in which 
it had been held in New York, and in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that the certification of a check releases from liability the drawer and 
makes a new contract between the holder and the certifier, extends only to 
cases where the holder, after the check has come into his possession, has 
procured a certification of it, and does not apply where the drawer of the 
check has himself procured it to be certified. Demurrer to answer sustained. 


Nova Scotra.—Almon & Mackintosh, bankers, of Halifax, failed on March 
igth. Their creditors held a meeting on the 2oth. The statement showed 
# 191,000 direct liabilities, $ 248,000 assets, and indirect liabilities of $ 300,000. 
The estate will be liquidated under trustees, the partners to manage, but con- 
tract no new liabilities. 


THE LAND BANK SysTEM OF RussIA.—It may be useful to notice the new 
proofs of responsibility which the Russian Government has assumed in relation 


to the land banks, and kindred credit institutions of the country, in the atten- 
tions now given to the regulations applied to them. We are informed that 
the Government proposes, in an approaching sitting of the Council of the 
Empire, to consider ‘‘the introduction of the new land-mortgage regime,” drafts 
of the new project having been already distributed to the members of the 
Council by the Minister of Finance. It is stated that the institutions them- 
selves have at different times complained of the difficulties created by the 
absence of legislation in cases where confiscation of landed property, in default 
of due payment, is required to protect them. But, as we have already shown, 
the liability of these institutions on their bonds is an indirect liability of the 
Government, and the following decree shows that the Government is ready to 
apply strong pressure in order to bring in funds from the unlucky borrowers :-— 

**Ukase, extending to the Crédit Foncier establishments of Russia the right 
of calling in their loans before maturity, in case of depreciation in the value 
of the real estate mortgaged.—The Council of the Empire in the sitting of 
the Departments of Economy and Legislation, &c., having examined the report 
of the Minister of Finance upon the question of allowing Crédit Foncier 
institutions, in the event of depreciation of pledged estates, to call in the 
loans upon such estates before the period designated for repayment, have issued 
the following notice :—The Minister of Finance, upon the request of the Land 
banks of the Urban Societies of Credit, and of the Mutual Crédit Foncier 
Society, as formulated in the general meetings of the shareholders of these 
banks, or of the members of the above societies, to have authority to intro- 
duce into the statutes of these establishments a clause to the effect that, in 
case of diminution in the estimated value of property pledged, through the 
fault of the proprietor, the establishment will have the right of requiring 
repayment of a proportional part of the loan before the expiration of the 
period primarily allowed in the mortgage contract. If the proprietor does not 
agree so to repay in advance, the institution will have the right of bringing 
an action at law against such proprietor in order to obtain payment in advance 
in proportion to the depreciation of the property.”—Zondon Economist. 
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OBITUARY. 


JAMES Ross SNOWDEN.—Colonel J. Ross Snowden died on March 2ist, at 
Hulmeville, Bucks County, Pa., aged sixty-eight. He was prominently connected 
with affairs in Pennsylvania, having repeatedly been elected to the Legis- 
lature, where he served two terms in the Speaker’s chair. He subsequently 
filled the positions of State Treasurer, Treasurer of the United States Mint, 
and Assistant Treasurer ‘of the United States at Philadelphia. In 1853 he 
was appointed Director of the United States Mints, and held that position 
until 1861. His latter years were devoted to literature and science, and sev- 
eral works on numismatics are published over his signature. 


JouHN Stuart, founder of the well-known banking house of J. & J. Stuart, 
No. 33 Nassau Street, died on February 26th, in Manchester, England, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. He was born in Ireland, and emigrated to 
Philadelphia in 1823. In February, 1828, he established there the house of 
Stuart & Brothers, being associated with his brothers Joseph and David. Three 
years later he moved to New York and founded the banking house of J. & 
J. Stuart. Two years after he removed to Manchester, England, where he 
established the house of John Stuart & Co. -Mr. Stuart was an active and 
prominent mover in philanthropic and religious works and was ever generous 
in his benefactions. 


Mr. SAMUEL C. PALMER, cashier of the Commercial National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, died in that city on March 2oth, aged seventy years. Mr. Palmer 
entered the bank about forty-five years ago, and for twenty-three years was its 
cashier. During all the time of his connection with the institution he com- 
manded the fullest confidence of his associate officers and of the customers of 
the bank. He was an intelligent, modest gentleman, and enjoyed the highest 
reputation for integrity of character during all his long life. At the time of 
his death Mr. Palmer was probably the oldest cashier, continuously in office, in 
Philadelphia. 
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THE Risks OF BURGLARY.—Not a month passes without the occurrence of 
some attempt, usually successful, to break into the vaults or to purloin the 
property of banks or bankers. While valuables are in danger life is also at 
risk from the audacity of the robber. The power of electricity is the only 
true safeguard against his efforts, and a new field is here opened for the tri- 
umphs of that science. The scope of the Electric Central Telegraph system is 
limited as yet to the large cities, but must extend to other places as its merits 
become known. Some account of its operation will be found in the adver- 
tisement of the Holmes Burglar Alarm Telegraph Company, in the supplement 
to this Magazine. 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN, NEW BANKS, ETC. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Authorized February 20 to March 20, 1878.) 


— Capital.— 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 

2378 Nyack National Bank $ 50,000 
Nyack, N. Y. C. A. Chapman. $ 31,340 

2379 First National Bank Ambrose C, Orvis 50,000 
Miltord, Micu. Solon H. Wilhelm. 30,000 

2380 First National Bank..... -.... Levi Ankeny. 

Walla Walla, WasH. TER. W. V. Spencer. 75,000 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


( Monthly List, continued from March No., page 744.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 


Co... . Georgetown ... Merchants’ Bank Kountze Brothers, 
Joshua A. Raynolds, Pr. A, H. Raynolds, Cas. 
Conn... New Haven.... Juseph A. Smith W. T. Hatch & Sons. 
Braidwood Felton, Odell & Co 
S. Rising & Co Chase National Bank. 
Henry T. Skeels Third National Bank. 
Howe, Hodge & Ralston.. George Opdyke & Co. 
Joseph W. Brady......... 
Tell City Bank American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 
M. Bettinger, Pr. G. Huthsteiner, Cas. 


.. Brooklyn W. W. Lyons 

- Monticello G. W. & G. L. Lovell Metropolitan National Bank, 
. Lawrence ...... Merchants’ Bank Kountze Brothers. 
George B. Lord & Co Gilman, Son & Co. 
‘ Biglow & Shaw Metropolitan National Bank. 
.. Severance B. F. Harpster & Co Donnell, Lawson & Co. 

. Waterville a rere 
S. T. Powell Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 
First National Bank (2379). Ninth National Bank. 

Ambrose C. Orvis, /y, Solon H. Wilhelm, Cas. 
. Cannon River} Bank of Cannon Falls American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 
Falls } B. C. Howes, Pr. J. C. Norton, V. P. 
Carthage Martin L, Reid Kountze Brothers, 
.» Kansas City... Jackson County Bank Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
(Jenkins, Oldham & Co.) 
.. Pleasant Hill.. J. W. Mercer Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
. Red Cloud Smith Bros. & Thompson.. First National Bank. 
Me Vices c Nyack Nat’l Bank (2378).. National Park Bank. 
William C. Moore, Pr. C. A, Chapman, Cas. 


Wasu. { Walla Walla... First National Bank (2380). 
TERR..| $ 75,000 Levi Ankeny, Pr. W. V. Spencer, Cas. 


i ee 


Japan.—National banks continue to be organized in Japan. The thirty- 
second of these institutions has been opened at Osaka, with a capital of 
130,000 yen, and the managers contemplate an agency in London. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from March No., page 744.) 


Name of Bank. Elected, In place of 
: F " ,. | Richard King, Cas....... H. F. Vail. 
N. Y. City. Nat’l Bank of Commerce ) Wm. W. Sherman, 4. C. R. King. ; 
” Nat’l B’k of State of N. Y. R. L. Edwards, Cas G. R. A. Ricketts. 
“ Bank of North America.... F. W. Whittemore, Cas.. J. A. Beardsley. 
” Brewers & Grocers’ Bank.. Jacob W. Scheu, Cas.... J. W. Hesse. 


ALA,.... Gainesville Nat’l B., Gainesville. W. O. Winston, Pr A. A. Winston. 
« ,. National Commercial Bank, A. A. Winston, Pr C. Hopkins. 
Mobile } A. M. Punch, Cas. D. Hubbard. 


CAL.... First Nat’l Gold B’k, Oakland.. Charles H. Twombly,Cas. G. M. Fisher. 
« .,, First N. Gold B., Santa Barbara. Russel Heath, Pr........ M. Sawyer. 


CONN... Middlesex a t Joel H. Guy, Pr C. R. Sebor.* 
. New London City Nat’! B’k, { R. N. Belden, V. P E. D. Avery. 
New London} William H. Rowe, Cas... R. N. Belden. 
.. Norwich Nat’l Bank, Norwich.. S. B. Meech, Cas F. Johnson. 
. Stafford National Bank, ) P 
Stafford Springs } R. S. Beebe, Pr J. Converse. 
.. Stamford Nat’l Bank, Stamford. Charles A. Hawley, Pr.. J. W. Leeds. 
. Tolland County Nat’l Bank, § Lucius S. Fuller, Pr C, Underwood. 
Tolland} F. H. Underwood, V. P. L. S. Fuller. 


First Nat’l Bank, Carlinville... Milton McClure, Pr. P. C. Huggins. 
.. Decatur Nat’l Bank, Decatur... George W. Bright, Cas.. 
. Dixon National Bank, Dixon.. James A. Hawley, Pr.... A 
.. Home National Bank, Elgin | hg se lg ‘oa 
.. First National Bank, Flora..... Randolph Smith, Cas.... L. F. Wilson. 
.. First National Bank, Greenville. Abr. McNeil, Pr N. Dressor. 
. First National Bank, Olney.... Jacob Kramer, Pr H. Spring. 
= : 7 . Charles P. King, V. P... G. H. McIlvaine. 
- Second National Bank, Peoria { G. H. Mclivains, Cas.... B. F. Blossom. 
.. First National B’k, Prairie City. Israel Spurgin, Pr H. W. Kreider. 
.. First National Bank, Rochelle.. Peter Smith, Pr A. Bain. 
... First Nat'l B’k, Cambridge City. Linville Ferguson, Pr... A. Boyd. 
.. Citizens’ Nat’l B’k, Evansville.. M. Henning. Pr R, C, Slaughter. 
.. First Nat’l Bank, Indianapolis.. W. H. Morrison, Pr J. C. New. 
.. Meridian Nat’l B’k, a .. J. O. Radcliffe, Cas. J. G. Kennedy. 
.. Howard Nat’l Bank, Kokomo.. Nathan Pickett, Pr R. Nixon. 
. First National Bank, { W. J. Devol, Pr J. C. Daily. 
Lebanon } John C. Daily, Cas S. S. Daily. 
. Logansport National Bank, {| A. J. Murdock, Pr....... T. H. Wilson. 
Logansport | O. M. Goodwin, Cas.... A. J. Murdock. 
.. First National Bank, Monticello. H. H. Hamlin, Cas 
.. Bundy Nat’l Bank, Newcastle.. Simon T. Powell, Pr.... 
.. First Nat’l B’k, Sullivan (2% /g.). W. H. Crowder, Cas.... C. J. Sherman. 
. First National Bank, F. Steiner, Pr M. Bettinger. 
Tell City (2% iguidation.)\ Simeon Joseph, Jr., Cas.. G. Huthsteiner. 


Louisa County Nat’l Bank, i George W. Merritt, Pr.. S. C. Curtis. 


Columbus Junction } W. A. Colton, Cas J. W. True. 
. Dunlap Bank, Dunlap...... ... G. W. Thompson, Cas.. G. P. Morehead. 


National Bank of Stanford.... J. W. McAllister, Pr.... J. S. Murphy. 
. First Nat’l Bank, Springfield... R. J. Browne, Pr E. L. Davison. 
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CHANGES OF 


Name of Bank. 


MAINE... First National Bank, Augusta. . 


= 
B 


sPeseperteezee eve ® 


.. First National Bank, Bangor... 
.. Union Nat’l Bank, Brunswick. . 
.. Dexter Savings Bank, Dexter... 
.. Sandy River N. B., Farmington. 
.. Union National Bank, Phillips. 
.. South Berwick National Bank.. 
. Georges Nat’l B’k, Thomaston. 
... National Union Bank, Boston.. 
. Lawrence Nat’l B’k, Lawrence.. 


. National Bank of Lawrence 


.. Nat’l Grand Bank, Marblehead. 
.. First Nat’l Bank, Marlborough, 
.. First Nat’l Bank, New Bedford. 
.. Nat’l Mt. Wollaston B’k, Quincy. 
.. Nat’l Exchange Bank, Salem... 
. Union Market N.B., Watertown. 


First National Bank, Decatur | 


.. First National Bank, Jackson. . 
. Lansing National Bank, 


Lansing } 


. First National Bank, Kasson... 
.. First National Bank, Mankato.. 
. Second National Bank, ( 


St. Paul ) 


. Bank of Kansas City 


. Missouri Valley Bank, 


ul 
Kansas City § 


Farmers’ National Bank, 


Platte City 


. Citizens’ National Bank, { 


Sedalia ) 


. First National Bank, Concord.. 
. Citizens’ National Bank, { 


Keene } 


. Lake Nat’l Bank, Wolfborough, 


... National State Bank, Newark.. 
.. North Ward Nat’! B’k, oe 4 
. Merchants’ National Bank, i 


Newton 
Salem Nat’l Banking Co., Salem, 


. National Bank of Granville.... 

. Nat’l Hudson Riv. B’k, Hudson. 
.. First Nat’l Bank, Sandy Hill... 
.. First Nat’l Bank, Tarrytown... 

. Utica City National Bank, i 


Utica 


. First Nat’l Bank, Watertown... 


Farmers’ Bank, Beach City.... 


. Farmers’ National Bank, | 


Franklin 


.. Citizens’ National Bank, Galion. 
.. First National Bank, Newark... 
.. First Nat’l Bank, New Lisbon.. 
.. First Nat’l Bank, Portsmouth. . 

. Second National Bank, { 


Ravenna 


.. Farmers’ Nat’l Bank, Ripley... 
.. Mad River Nat’1 B’k, Springfield. 
.. First National Bank, Toledo... 

. Mahoning N. B., Youngstown. 


PRESIDENT 


AND 


Elected. 
James W. North, Pr. 


E. G. Wyman, Cas..... 


Stephen J. Young. Pr 
George Hamilton, 77 
F. G. Butler, Pr 

N. B. Beal, /> 

W. D. Jewett, Pr 
Edward O’Brien, Pr 
Charles L. Young, Pr 
A. W. Stearns, /* 

J. S. Crew, Pr 

W. A. Simpson, V. P. 
T. E. Newlin, 4. C 


Henry F. Pitman, Pr 


Sidney G. Fay, Pr 
E. W. Howland, Pr 
E. B. Pratt, Fy 


CASHIER, 


833 


In place of 

... J. H. Williams, 

E. Merrill.* 

... W. Decker. 

... J. W. Barron.* 
J. W. Fairbanks. 
D. Howard. 

J. H. Burleigh.* 
S. Watts. 

... G. C, Richardson. 
A. J. French. 
W. G. Coffin. 

... W. Hadley. 


... E. B. Phillips. 
W. Gibbon. 
J. Grinnell. 
J. W. Robertson. 


Henry L. Williams, Pr.. J. Webster. 
T. Grafton Abbott, Cas.. J. K. Stickney. 


E. P. Hill, > 
L. D. Hill, Cas 
F. D. Bennett, Cas 


A. B. Copley. 
W. Hodges. 
J. C. Bonnell. 


§ Orlando M. Barnes, Pr.. J. J. Bush. 


William H. Haze, V. P., O. M. Barnes. 


T. S. Slingerland, Pr. 
John A. Willard, Pr. 


... J. B. Hubbell. 


A. M. P. Cowley, Cas... G. R. Monfort. 


A. S. Cowley, V. P. 
J. S. Chick, PB 
I. M. Smith, Cas 


W. J. Anderson, A. C 


A. J. Baker, Pr. 
W. A. Botkin, Cas 
R. W. Bywaters, Pr. 


D. A. Monfort. 
N. Scarritt. 


.e- A. P. Warfield. 
A. T. Jenkins. 
A. J. Baker. 
J. E. Merryman. 


F. M. McCormick, V. P.. F. M. Johnson. 


R. T. Darnall, Cas 
John J. Yeater, Pr . 
Elias Bixby, V. P.... 


W. O. Oldham. 


rie J. J. Yeater, 


Augustine C. Pierce, Pr.. G, A. Pillsbury. 


Obed G. Dort. Pr 
H. S. Martin, Cas 
Blake Folsom, Pr 


S. D. Osborne. 
O. G. Dort. 
J. M. Brackett. 


William Rockwell, Cas 


. C. S. Graham, Pr 


J. L. Swayze, V. P. and Acting Pr. 


J.C. Howell, Cas 
C. M. Eakin, Pr 


J. L. Swayze. 


Daniel D. Woodard, Cas. G. R. Thompson. 
William Bostwick, Cas... A. B. Scott. 
Charles T. Beach, Cas... W. M. Collin.* 


A. O. Willsea, Pr 
Isaac Maynard, Pr 
R. V. Yates, V. P. 
O. Paddock, Cas 


L. Redfield. 

J. E. Warner. 
C. McLean. 

G. L. Woodruff. 


J. F. H. Ridman, 4. C.. 


D. Adams, Pr 

R. C. Adams, Cas. 

I. H. Pennock, Pr 

F. S. Wright, Cas 

M. J. Childs, Cas 
john P. Terry, P. .. 
E. T. Richardson, Pr. 
D. C. Coolman, V. P. 
Chambers Baird, Pr 
James S. Goode, Pr 
J. M. Spencer, Cas.... 
H. O. Bonnell, Pr 


J.S. Stoutenb’ro’gh. 
D. Adams. 
W. H. Marvin. 
V. H. Wright.* 
O. W. Kyle. 
wes 2S 
... G. Robinson, 
J. Gilliland. 
J. W. Baldwin. 
... S. S. Hubbard. 
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Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 
. First Nat’l Bank, Huntingdon.. Thomas Fisher, W. P. Orbison. 
. Leechburg Bkg. Co., Leechburg John Hill, Cas. ........ D. Bowers. 
John M. Hart, Pr T. B. Bryson. 
. Second National Bank, J. L. Boyer, Pr 
Mechanicsburg } Joseph Elcock, V. P. 
W. Jay Meily, Cas 
.. Iron City Nat’l B’k, Pittsburgh. A. M. Byers, Pr 
. Monroe Co. Banking&Savings } 
Company, Stroudsburg { E. A. Bell, Cas 
Second National Bank, { Abram Nesbitt, Pr....... L. D. Shoemaker, 
Wilkes-Barre } Richard F. Walsh, V. P. 
‘oe Nat'l Bk.“ { C. Dorrance, Pr V. Bennett. 
- Wyoming Nat'l B’k, ) Ziba Bennett, V. P...... C. Dorrance. 
. City National Bank, \ H. L. Holden, Pr J. Sallade. 
Williamsport | H. Mudge, V. P......... 


.. Nat’l Eagle Bank, Providence.. Jas. H. Mumford 2d, Pr.. J. Sweet.* 
.. Nat’l Exchange B’k, Greenville. Henry E. Smith, Pr B. R. Vaughan. 
.. Nat’l Union Bank, Woonsocket, James S. Read, Cas E. T. Read. 
N.. National Bank of McMinnville. S. J. Walling, Jr., Cas... P. H. Marbury. 
.. First National Bank, Denison.. W. H. Sanford, Cas. 
Vermont Nat’! B’k, Brattleboro: William P. Cune, P.... L. Clark. 
. First Nat’] Bank, Springfield... Amasa Woolson, Pr.... S. Alford, Jr. 


People’s Nat’l Bank, Norfolk... John Peters, Px 
. Shenandoah Valley National j Tilman Shumate, Cas... H. M. Brent, Jr. 
Bank, Winchester} John W. Rice, 4. C 
. First Nat’l Bank, Baraboo. J. Van Orden, Cas...... R. M. Strong. 
. Citizens’ Bank, Delavan George Cotton, Pr F, Leland. 
* Deceased. 


Se 


RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from March No., page 745.) 


ALA.... Renfro & Andrews, Ofe/ika ; now Renfro Brothers. 
ILL..... Miners’ National Bank, Brazdwood ; changed to Commercial National Bank, 
and moved to Wilmington. Felton, Odell & Co. continue at Braidwood. 
. Foll, Corning & Co., Lena ; succeeded by S. Rising & Co. 
McKeen & Tuell, Zerrve Haute; now McKeen & Co. 
. Harsh & Perrin, Crestline; now J. B. Harsh & Co. John S. Black, Cashier. 
» .. William Pelan & Co., Méssourz Valley; now Wattles & Pelan. 
Kansas. Smith, Craig & Co., Paola; succeeded by Biglow & Shaw. 
MicH... John Wilhelm & Co., (Merchants’ Bank) Mt/ford; succeeded by First 
National Bank. 
TOs css Miners & Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Carthage ; succeeded by Martin L. Reid. 
» ., Wilson & Hopkins, Fremont; now A. P. Hopkins. 
N. Y.... Hill & Elliott, (Clinton Bank), Ciinton ; now Hayes & Co. 
Onto... Hakman, Hengehold & Co., (German-American Bank) Cincinnati; admit 
John H., Jr., and Frank Hakman. 
Wis.... P. A. Orton & Co., (La Fayette County Bank) Darlington; now Orton, 
Otis & Co. 


PROTECTION OF BANK NOTES AGAINST FIRE.—A German inventor has 
devised a bank-note album, with leaves of asbestos paper, for the protection 
of notes, checks and valuable documents. By placing them between the asbes- 
tos leaves, especially if the book is firmly clasped, they may be kept legible, 
even“after exposure to a fire which reduces them to cinders. —Papier Zeitung. 





DISSOLUTIONS, CHANGES, ETC. 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 
(Monthly List, continued Jrom March No., page 745.) 


N. Y. City. Brewers and Grocers’ Bank; winding up. 
« Greenleaf, Norris & Co.; in hands of receiver. 
« §. M. Mills & Co.; suspended. 
« William H. Quick ; failed. 
. Sumpter, Latta & Co. (State Bank of Arkansas), Hot Springs; in liquida- 
tion. Burned out. 
J. Matzenbaugh & Co. (Watseka Bank), Watseka; dissolved. Succeeded 
by Henry T. Skeels. 
.. J. A. McCall & Co., Wenona; failed. Howe, Hodge & Ralston continued. 
. Citizens’ Bank, Windsor; closed. J. W. Brady, late Cashier, continues the 
collection business. 
... Citizens’ Bank, Decatur ; David Eley appointed receiver. 
. Walker’s Bank, (Walker, Welsh & Co.) Kokomo; assigned to J. F. Elliott. 
First National Bank, 7e// Crty; voluntary liquidation. Business continued 
by Tell City Bank. 
. Dunlap Bank, Dun/ap; re-organized. G. W. Thompson, Cashier. 
. Turner & Otis, /udependence ; resumed February 22, with increased capital. 
.. State Bank, Lawrence; failed. 
. Marshall County Savings Bank, Waterville; suspended. Business continued 
by C. L. Burtis, late President. 
Farmers & Traders’ Bank, Lexington ; suspended. 
.. Androscoggin County Savings Bank, Zewzston,; propose to scale deposits. 
.. Bangor Savings Bank, Bangor ; deposits scaled down thirty per cent. 
.. Calais Savings Bank, Ca/azs; suspended. 
. Home Savings Bank, Boston ; enjoined. 
.. West Boston Savings Bank, Boston ; failed. 
.. Broadway Savings Bank. Lawrence ; demand two weeks notice. 
.. Newburyport Five-Cent Savings Bank, Mewduryport; enjoined. 
.. William H. Morse, Worcester; assigned. 
. E. B. Percival, Hubbardston ; suspended. 
. Robert Nelson & Co., /shpeming. 
First National Bank, /ndependence ; closed. 
. First National Bank, Pleasant Hill; voluntary liquidation. Business con- 
tinued by J. W. Mercer. 
. Somersworth Sav. Bank, Great Falls ; deposits scaled down twenty per cent. 
. Dime Savings Bank, Newark; payments limited to twenty per cent. by 
order of Chancellor. 
.. Rahway Savings Institution, Rahway ; embarrassed. 
.. Bank of Chemung, E/mira; suspended. 
.. First National Bank, Gloversville; voluntary liquidation, 
.. First National Bank, Zarrytown ; failed. 
.. Miami Valley Savings Bank, Cincinnatz; failed. 
. J. S. Trimble, Mount Gilead; failed. 


. Liberty Improvement Bank, Pittsburgh; assigned to A. M. Thorne, Cashier. 


Ashaway Savings Bank, Ashaway; resources impaired. Meeting of depos- 
itors called. 
. Almon & Mackintosh, Ha/ifax ; suspended. 


ee 


BOOKS FOR BANKERS. 


Copies of the following can be supplied from this office : 
On Chinese Currency and Paper Money. By W. VISSERRING, LL.D., (Lei- 
den, 1877.) Illustrated, $ 8,50. 
A Treatise on the Office and Practice of a Notary. By RICHARD BROOKE, 
F, S. A., (London.) $8,00 
Money. By Professor FRANCIS A. WALKER. $4.00 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED 


STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted, 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 
Feb. 1, 1878. 

$ 748,667, 100 
703, 266,650 
200,000,000 
75,000,000 


Dames St Sit POF COM: .cccicccscccesscasscnsscesss 
Bonds at five per cent 
Bonds at four and a-half per cent. iedamnnsenan 
Bonds at four per cent 


$ 1, 726,933,750 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 


Navy pension fund at three per cent......... $14,000,000 


DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED.... $11,599,620 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes............ $ 349, 173,921 
Certificates of deposit 31, 115,000 
Fractional currency 17,471,919 
Coin CErtificates......cccseesseccocceseocsssesccceees 42,733,800 


$ 440,494,641 


Total principal 


$ 2,193,028, 011 
22,427,834 


Total debt 
DBO satencedasnniansctisdieniccseminctesreatesaetsane 


ToraL DEBT, principal and interest........... $ 2,215,455,845 


CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
$ 126, 882,989 
Currency 3,170,490 
Currency held for redemption of fractional 
currency 
Special deposit held for redemption of cer- 
tificates of deposit, as provided by law.... 


$ 171,168,479 


31,115,000 


Debt, less cash i in the Treasury, Feb. 1, 1878 $2,044,287, 366 
” Mar. 1 1878 


$ 1,668,076 


Decrease of debt during the past month 
15,870,857 


Decrease of debt since June 30, 1877........ 


Mart, 1878. 
$ 748,665,850 
703, 266,650 
200,000,000 
74,900,000 


$ I, 727, 782, 500 


$ 14,000,000 
$ 7,235,760 


348,680, 426 


28, 555,000 
17, 190,698 
48,456,000 


$ 442,882,124 


« $2,191,900, 384 


22, 700, 666 


. $2,214,601,050 


$ 131,318, 156 
2,690, 765 


10,000,000 


28, 555,000 
$ 172, 563,921 


. $2,042,037, 129 


$ 2,250,237 
18, 121,094 


BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


LAWFUL MONEY. 
$ 64,623,512 
323,117 


37,896, 334 
9,006, 862 


$ 28,889,472 


Principal outstanding 
Interest accrued and not yet paid 


Interest paid by the United States 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, &c. 


Balance of interest paid by the U. S... 


$ 64,623.512 
646,235 


37,896, 334 
9,159,131 


$ 28,737,203 





NOTES ON THE MONFY MARKET. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
NEW YORK, MARCH 23, 1878. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.87% a 4.88 in gold. 


The money market shows a little more animation. The general impression is, 
that during the current year a notable improvement may be expected in the 
condition of industrial activity. The accumulation of deposits still keeps up, 
and the legal-tender averages show no depletion. In this respect, our money 
market suffers from the presence of causes similar to those which prevail in 
most of the great centres of finance in Europe. Considerable attention has been 
elicited by the activity in United States Government securities. In England, 
these securities are selling freely, the chief descriptions being four-and-a-half 
and five-per-cent. funding bonds. As fast as these securities are exported to 
this country they are readily absorbed, as the demand here is fully equal to 
the supply from Europe. Of course, the new movement checks Mr. Sherman’s 
funding operations, and is likely, for the present, to do so. We have here an 
illustration of the oft-repeated remark, that financial legislation at Washington 
is almost sure to to bring on results never anticipated by its promoters. Thus, 
the inflation measures passed some time ago resulted in a contraction, both of 
currency and of credits; and now the silver bill just enacted, though it has 
failed to accomplish some of the objects wished for, has had the effect in this 
country of stimulating the desire to buy United States bonds, while in Europe, 
it has had a contrary effect, and has caused our bonds to be sold in very large 
amounts. The best authorities predict an early reaction in Europe. They argue 
that, for several reasons, a demand must inevitably spring up for our Govern- 
ment bonds in England and on the Continent. In the first place, they point 
to the accumulation of idle capital, which is going on swiftly and steadily, not- 
withstanding the dullness of business. Indeed, this accumulation is partly cause 
by the closing of many avenues of investment and the stagnation which prevents 
the demand for the usual supplies of capital in mercantile channels. Secondly, 
the Turkish, Russian, and other securities, formerly so popular in the money 
markets of Europe, have lost their prestige, and are no longer sought, as for- 
merly, by investors. For these, and other reasons, the market is expected to 
be ready to receive and absorb vast sums of American securities so soon as the 
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excitement and agitation which have shaken American credits hall have passed 
away. In reply to these sanguine anticipations, it may be suggested that 
National credit, when once it is shaken in the money market, is usually very 
slow to recuperate. Still, the accumulations of wealth are certainly very great 
in Europe. As shown elsewhere, the new capital created every year in England, 
averages 1,240 millions of dollars. Such, at least, is the estimate of competent 
authorities. All this new capital will not, of course, invest itself in stock 
exchange securities. Some will flow into the channels of industrial activity. 
Much of it will be absorbed at home. But after other demands have been 
fully satisfied, a considerable proportion of the 1,240 millions a year will seek 
to invest itself in foreign securities, and sooner or later the owners of that 
capital will see clearly enough that there is not to be found in the market a 
safer avenue of investment than that which offers them four per cent. for their 
money, on the faith of the Government and people of the United States. Sub- 
joined are the averages of the New York Clearing-House banks : 


Legal Excess of 
1878. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 


March 2.....$ 246,456,200 . $33,326,400 . $ 339137,900 . $19,838,500 . $ 213,933,400 . $ 12,980,950 
+ 246,320,8c0 .. 37,116,900 .. 30,655,900 .. 19,885,100 .. 215,155,900 .- 13,983,825 

242,978,900 .- 39,545,900 -. 30,326,200 .. 19,910,700 .. 215,085,100 .. 16,100,825 

241,566,700 .. 39,687,500 .. 29,605,700 .. 19,806,300 .. 211.938,500 .. 16,308,575 

The Clearing-House exhibit of the Boston banks for the past month is as below : 

1878. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Feb. 23.:..000- $ 125,322,600 .... $4,932,900 .... $3,688,300 .... $68,243,500... $ 25,100,300 

124,416,100 ...+ 5,024,400 «--+ 3,996,600 .... 68,678,900 .... 25,227,700 
124,684,400 «+++ 5,433,700 «+++ 4,039,400 «--- 68,600,300 «.... 25,174,300 
124,650,900 .... 5,850,709 ..+- 4,113,400 .... 68,898,500 25,272,000 

The Philadelphia bank statements for the same time are as iitens: : 

1878, Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits, Circulation. 
Feb. 23....+2++$ 58,893,040 --+- $2,143,897 ---- $12,660,258 ..-- $45,137,037 ---+ $ 11,000,390 
March 2 $8,679,840 «e+- 2,074,988 «++ 12,794,362 «+++ 45,303,630 «+++ 11,003,734 

Q.seseeee 58,694,000 «++. 2,172,782 «++ 12,635,756 «+++ 44,99791I2 «++. 11,008,028 

- 58,420,689 «..-- 2,363,625 «+--+ 12,143,650 «+++ 44,770,251 «ee. 11,009,415 

The stock market has been active and feverish. In Government bonds there 
has been a fair demand from small investors and private persons all over the 
country. Some of the banks and financial institutions are reported to have been 
selling heavily. It is also believed that large stocks of various descriptions are 
held here by speculative capitalists, who anticipate an advance. Some excite- 
ment has been caused by a rumor that the Treasury was about to sell one hun- 
dred millions of four and a half per cents. If this rumor was started by specu- 
lators for the purpose of depressing the market it had but limited success. 
The price fell from 10256 to 102. It was soon found, however, that Mr. Sher- 
man, though willing to sell the bonds in question, will only do so at the equiv- 
alent of par for four per cent. Hence, the price advanced again beyond its 
former level. If any short sales were made by the speculators, the profits must 
have been very small. 

In State bonds little is doing. Louisiana consolidated seven per cents. have 
been depressed since Governor Nichols, on the 11th instant, signed the bill 
to grant State aid of $2,500,000 to the Texas Pacific Railroad. 

Railroad bonds are firm and in active demand. Seven-per-cent bonds on 
the best trunk lines are selling at high prices. The demand for railroad 
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bonds is swelled by the action of a number of financial corporations in selling 
their Government bonds which yield but four per cent. and replacing them 
with railroad bonds which pay nearly seven per cent. How much farther this 
movement is destined to go it is impossible to foresee. It is worth noting, 
however, and its future course will be watched with interest. 

Railroad shares have fluctuated considerably, and there appears to be a lit- 
tle more disposition to buy on the part of outside capitalists. 

Gold is firmer and foreign exchange has advanced to the shipping point. A 
large demand for foreign bills has been caused by the payments for imported 
bonds. Silver bullion is also coming this way, and the bills drawn to pay for 
it aid the upward movement of the foreign exchange market. The supply of 
commercial bills being also light, another element is added to the indications 
of higher rates and of consequent exportation of gold. At present, however, 
the prospective movements are not regarded with any special anxiety. Sub- 
joined are our usual quotations : 

QUOTATIONS : Feb. 26. Mch. 1. Mch. 9. Mch. 15. Mch. 22. 

101% .. 101% .. 101 ee wry .. 101 
U.S. 5-20s, 1867 Coup, 10558 «+ 10538 .. 10634 .. 106% .. 107 
U.S. 10-40s Coup 1065g .. 103% .. 104% .. 105 ee 105 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 75% + 764%. 7336 «- 79% «. 79 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 104% «+ 104 ee 106% .. 1074 ee 10534 
Lake Shore........++. 61% .. 61%. 6238 .. 63% oe 6338 
Chicago & Rock Island 99% .- 99 ia 1005 .. rorsg 102% 
New Jersey Central... 15% oe 16 ee 15 ee 14% .. 144% 
Del. Lack. & West.... 47% +. 47% +e 47 a 47% . 52% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 46% «. 46% oe 47% +e 47% +. 51% 
North Western 35 oe 35 oe 38% «- 4138 «. 41% 
Pacific Mail 23 ee 23 oe 22% .. 194% «- 1833 
as 9% .. 9% >. 10% .. 10% 
Call Loans.. 4 @ - § O60. 3 Be oe 4 @7-- 3 @4% 
Discounts ...6.c000000 4% @7 -- 44@7 . 4% @7 ee 4% @7-- 4%@7 
Bills on London 4:8334-4.85%4.. 4.8414-4.8614.. 4.8414-4.8614..  4.86-4.88 .. 4.8714-4.89% 
Treasury balances, cur. $35,114,931 -. $35,004,225 .. $33,980,011 .. $32,768,706 .. $ 32,281,860 
Do. do. gold. $ 106,483,715 .. $ 107,988,428 .. $ 108,847,202... $ 106,436,818 .. $ 106,334,541 

It is reported that the Committee’on Banking and Currency of the House 
of Representatives are considering the adoption of new legislation in relation 
to banking institutions and their depositors throughout the United States. 
Taking a hint from the method adopted by the numerous commercial agencies 
throughout the country which have branch houses in almost every city, 
certain members of the Committee argue as follows :—These agencies ascertain 
for their correspondents, for a small fee, the solvency of any institution with 
which the correspondent does business, or concerning which he seeks informa- 
tion. Many of them, moreover, publish printed lists in which the solvency of 
business firms is set forth at stated intervals. Why can not some bill be pre- 
pared which should provide that all banks, Savings banks, or other institutions 
issuing notes, or receiving deposits of money in any shape whatever, whether 
for safe custody merely, or as deposits drawing interest, authorized by State or 
Territorial laws or charters, or by the general Government, shall be compelled 
by law at brief and regular intervals to furnish the United States Treasury 
with minute sworn and attested statements of the exact condition of their 
affairs? Moreover, is it not possible that these reports shall be so collated, 
entered and arranged as to date, that any person throughout the Union, who 
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desires to deposit in any bank or banking institution, may by letter or by per- 
sonal inquiry at the Treasury, obtain a categorical answer which shall be as 
far as possible an ex-cathedra opinion as to the solvency of the institution in 
question, and that any depositor who may be in doubt as to the safety of 
moneys which he may have in any banking institution may also by such 
inquiry receive timely warning of its true condition, No statement is pub- 
lished as to the names of those members of the Committee who have pro- 
posed this singular project, which is certainly original, and is said to have 
been seriously offered. 

At the Sub-Treasury, yesterday, a number of prominent bankers of this city, 
including Messrs. John A. Stewart, James M. Brown, J. D. Vermilye, B. B. 
Sherman, J. W. Seligman, S. D. Babcock and George Bliss, had a conference 
with Congressman Thomas Ewing. Mr. Ewing and Mr. Chittenden were at the 
Sub-Treasury as a Sub-Committee on Banking and Currency of the House of 
Representatives. Their object was to ascertain how much coin is available and 
needed for the purpose of specie resumption. After answering the inquiries of 
the Sub-Committee, the question of the recent legislation came up and the 
bankers expressed considerable apprehensions as to its probable effects. A 
number of them were of the opinion that, except Congress will stop its mis- 
chievous agitation of financial legislation, the revival of business will be checked 
and ruinous harm result to the Government credit at home and especially 
abroad. It was pointed out that already from this course $75,000,000 of our 
bonds had been lately sent back from Europe. The delegation of bankers 
seemed for the most part to think that the injury abroad to our credit was 
caused not so much by what had been already done in Congress as by the 
vague fears as to what might be done hereafter. 


DEATHS. 


At ConcorD, N. H., on Wednesday, March 6th, aged fifty-nine years, JOHN 
V. BARRON, President of the National State Capital Bank, and Treasurer of the 
Loan and Trust Savings Bank of Concord. 

At DEXTER, MAINE, on Saturday, February 23d, aged forty-five years, 
J. W. Barron, Treasurer of the Dexter Savings Bank. He was murdered 
by robbers for defending his trust. 

At NORTHAMPTON, Mass., on Sunday, March roth, aged seventy-three years, 
JONATHAN H, BUTLER, formerly President of the Northampton Bank 

At SACRAMENTO, Cal., on Tuesday, January 29th, aged seventy-one years, 
HENRY MILLER, Vice-President of the National Gold Bank of D. O. Mills & Co. 

At PHILADELPHIA, Pa., on Wednesday, March 2oth, aged seventy years, 
SAMUEL C. PALMER, Cashier of the Commercial National Bank. 

At HARRISBURG, Pa., on Thursday, March 14th, 1878, aged seventy-three 
years, JAMES W. WEIR, Cashier of the Harrisburg National Bank. 

At NEWARK, Ohio, on Wednesday, November 21st, 1877, aged fifty years, 
VIRGIL H. WRIGHT, Cashier of the First National Bank. 





